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Tue Peers have been in little haste to take up the gauntlet of 
the Commons, which has lain seven days on their floor. Last 
night was the time appointed for the discussion of the Irish Mu- 
nicipal Bill; but the Duke of WeLtineron, on Monday, pleaded 
the necessity of having the amendments of the Commons printed, 
as an excuse for postponing the debate to Monday next. To this 
arrangement Lord MELsBourne readily acceded. Both parties 
seemed pleased to have a respite. Is this symptomatic of irreso- 
lution on either side? Not on the Ministerial, surely: it is im- 
possible for Ministers to give way. Is the Tory majority waver- 
ing? There are those who would fain say “Yes ;" but we see no 
reason for believing any thing of the sort. It is more probable 
that they desired further time to concert ulterior measures, having 
determined not to yield. On this point all doubts will soon be set 
at rest. 

Mr. O’ConnELL has in the meanwhile put off his motion on 
Peerage Reform, to the 30th instant,—waiting for the decision 
of the House of Lords on Ireland. He has also wisely revised 
the terms of his motion ; which now stands as follows— 

*¢ That it be referred to a Committee to inquire and report, whether it be not 
necessary for the public weal of this realm, to reform the House of Lords, 
‘by extending the principle of Representation in the Peerage, and altering the 
quality of the Electors and mode of Election.” 

It will be difficult for any professing Reformer to offer a plau- 
sible reason for opposing an inquiry into the constitution of the 
House of Peers, and the means of amending it. The existing 
system works badly, and cannot endure. Not only are large re- 
forms obstructed in the Upper House, but it is with the utmost 
difficulty that minor administrative improvements are got through 
it,even with serious damage. The Peers throw themselves in the 
way of allimprovement. They are doggedly mischievous, and 
are daily becoming less amenable to reason. The disease of their 
Lordships lies deep in their constitution; palliatives will be in- 
effectual for their cure, and organic changes must be resorted to. 
‘They who admit the Peers to be hostile to the spirit of the free 
institutions which the people of this country claim as their right, 
must choose one of two courses,—they must make up their minds 
to submit to an oligarchy, or seek the means of restraining its 
power. If they are averse to the former, let them support Mr. 
O’ConneELL on Thursday next. 

Although the immediate stimulus to Mr. O’ConNELL's motion 
is the conduct of the Peers on the Municipal Bill for Ireland, and 
their general treatment of Irish subjects, it would be taking a 
very narrow view of the question to base the demand for Peerage 
Reform on any temporary or removable difficulty between the two 
Houses. The principle of the institution of the Hereditary 
Peerage should be proved, from its-origin and history, to be natu- 
rally and inevitably hostile to the principle of popular freedom 
and popular control of the Government. To say that the House 
of Lords should be reformed because it rejects the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill, or obstructs any other measure or class of measures, is 
to putit in the power of the Peers, when hard pressed, to cut 
the ground from under their assailants by passing those particular 
measures—their means of future mischief remaining entire. 
The intrinsic, the unconquerable incompatibility of the oligarchical 
with the popular principles of government—the utter hopeless- 
ness and impossibility of producing lasting harmony between the 
Commons and the Lords, arising out of the natural and enduring 
hostility of their laws of action—is the thing to be demonstrated, 
illustrated, and insisted on. It is not a temporary triumph that 
is sought; nor do we merely desire to remove an accidental ob- 
Struction, but to effect a lasting and beneficial change in the actual 
constitution of the country. 

A most masterly and convincing speech was delivered in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, by Mr. Grorg, on the occasion 

of moving for leave to bring ina bill to provide for voting by 
Ballot at Parliamentary elections. Mr. Grorg did not forget to 
use the evidence collected by the Intimidation Committee—which 
the Tories have quoted as if it told altogether in their favour—to 
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reinforce his arguments by practical and fully-established facts. 
Every page of that voluminous Report furnishes an argument 
for secret voting. The pretences—for they no longer aspire to the 
dignity of reasons—urged against the Ballot, were submitted 
to a close and searching scrutiny by Mr. Grote, their worthless- 
ness demonstrated, and the whole array utterly demolished one 
by on®. It is difficult to imagine how any person who had heard 
this speech, could, like Lord Datmeny, stupidly and parrot-like 
reaffirm the old saw, that secret voting was an evil, ‘“ because 
it destroyed responsibility.” The fallacy had been torn to pieces 
by Mr. Grote; and we are surprised that those who can com- 
prehend his exposure of the visionary nature of the responsibi- 
lity insisted on by Lord Datmeny, should venture to adduce it 
as a consideration of the slightest weight. 

No answer was given to Mr Grorte's arguments, and scarcely 
any notice taken of them. Herein his opponents showed 
their discretion. But his motion was rejected, by 139 to 88;— 
the division being a proof, according to the Morning Chronicle, 
that no alteration in the electoral system can be expected for 
some time to come; although, as compared with the numbers on 
the last division on the same question—317 to 144—there is a 
decided proportional gain to the advocates of the Ballot. The 
Chronicle may attach what weight it pleases to the numbers 139 
and 88: the speech of Mr. Grore, going forth as it does to the 
world without an attempt at refutation, will influence the public 
mind, and tend to hasten the period when his views must be 
adopted. Even the division only requires to be analyzed to have 
the same effect. 

We find that of the majority 104 were Tories, and only 35 
Whigs and self-styled Reformers. Had Ministers been denied 
the disgraceful aid of the Tory Opposition, they would have. been 
defeated by 88 to 35. We congratulate the Liberal Ministers, and 
the friends who were content to be dragged through the dirt with 
them, on the company they kept inthe Lobby on Thursday night. 
There was Sir Jonn Campsett with Mr. Francis Bonuam, 
Sir Jonn Hosuovuse with Mr. Cuarvzss Ross, Lord Howick 
with Horace Twiss, Lord Joun Russet with “the last rose 
of summer” Water, Lord Datmeny with Colonel S1srnorp, 
Mr. Fox Mauer with Sir Gzoree CLerx, Lord PALMERSTON 
with Mr. Grove Price, Mr. W. J. Denison with JAmEs 
Hausg, and Sir CHartes ApAM with Joun Ricwarps. Truly, 
a goodly society! Very much at their ease the deserters from 
the Liberal party must have felt, surrounded by the veriest scrubs 
of the Tory Opposition—for on this occasion Pert, STANLEY, 
and GraHAm, were absent—and voting against the independent 
supporters of the Administration, who, they cannot deny, repre- 
sent the feelings and opinions of the mass of the People of Eng- 
land. Let it not be forgotten, that out of 123 Liberals, 88 voted 
against the Ministers in favour of the Ballot. 

On Monday, the Tories endeavoured to set aside Mr. Sprine 
Rice’sarrangement for reducing the dutieson Newspaper Stamps, 
in favour of a proposition brought forward by Sir CHARLES 
KNIGHTLEY to lower the tax on Soap. They were defeated by a 
majority of 241 to 208; which numbers indicate a severe struggle. 
It is but fair to acknowledge, that, as the debate proceeded, and 
the strength of the Opposition was manifested, not a few of the 
sincere advocates for the total repeal of the Newspaper Stamps 
were led to suspect that they had not taken sufficient account of 
the obstacles which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to en- 
counter in accomplishing the reduction of even a portion of the 
Stamp-tax. At one time, indeed, it was a matter of some doubt 
whether the Ministers would not have been left in a minority: 
many of their usual supporters were unwilling to vote against Sir 
CHARLES KNIGHTLEY's motion; which was described—absurdly 
enough, and even fraudulently—as an attempt to afford great 
relief to the agricultural interest. How the Lords will deal with 
this question of the Stamp-tax, remains to be seen. Probably, 
within the compass of the huge Bill of Consolidation, bribes to 
needy aristocrats may be found lurking. Otherwise, it would be 
only consistent with their usual policy to throw out a measure 
which is intended to spread information among the People and to 
benefit the Press. 

The Commons agreed, on Thursday, to a resolution moved by 
Mr. Sprine Ricz, for equalizing the duties on East and West 
India Sugar. There was scarcely any opposition. We suppose 
that the West Indians had discovered that the Government, aided 
by the East India interest, would be too strong for them. The 
result of this change of policy must be extensively beneficial to 
our rising trade in the East. Its effect upon the West Indian 
Colonies is doubtful; but the time is passing away when the in- 
terests of the Mother Country can be sacrificed to feed Colonial 
monopolists. The Canadians will soon have to contend against 
Baltic timber-growers, on fairer terms for the latter, in the British 
market. 
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Lord Lynpuurst has taken up the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, 
which the Whig Lords suffered to lie on or under the table for 
- many weeks, without so much as deigning tocast a glance at it, 

Lords Denman and Corrennam—the former of whom, if we 
recollect right, joined Lord Brovcuam in burking a similar mea- 
sure last year—both expressed their approbation of the principle 
of the bill: but why did they suffer the Tory Lord to use it as a 
makeweight against the unpopularity he has acquired in other 
ways? Do the Whigs suppose that ¢hey can afford to lose any 
«hance of rising in public estimation? 








There is very little news of interest from France this week. 
The Administration of TuizRs appears to be gaining popularity. 
Although not a partisan of the Movement, Tuiers repudiates 
the advance towards despotism, which the Doctrinaire Cabinet, 
instigated by PersiL, was constantly making. The Journal des 
Débats is beginning to treat the new Ministry very courteously. 
Finding that their old friends, the Doctrinaires, are likely to remain 
in opposition for some time, the conductors of the Débats are pro- 
bably anxious to secure the usual Government allowance from 
THIERS. 





According to the Spanish news furnished by the Courier's cor- 
respondents, the British and French auxiliary legions are very in- 
dignant at the scurvy treatment they experience at the bands of 
the Queen and the Ministers at Madrid. General BeERNELLE’s 
French army is represented as being in a state of disorganization, 
with desertions constantly taking place. General Evans has 
refused to accept the order of San Fernando, which was trans- 
mitted to him in an informal and insulting manner. General 
Espartero ‘has been placed in command over him; and there 
are rumours of his speedy return home with the Legion. He is 
left to sustain the whole brunt of the war; whilst Corpova is 
playing the courtier, perhaps the traitor at Madrid, and his troops 
are comfortably quartered in Vittoria. 

Financial difficulties gather around the Ministry. The bills 
drawn by MEenpizaBAt on the treasury of Cuba, and negotiated 
by the Paris house of Rornscuitp, have been returned under 
protest ; and the Ministers have been required to take them up, 
or give the bankers security for their amount; neither of which 
can they do at present; though, if they are enabled to proceed 
with sales of national property, they may be able to raise a little 
ready money. 

It is stated in the French papers, that a conspiracy has been 
discovered among the Liberals of Catalonia, to unite that province 
with Arragon and Valencia, and found one independent kingdom. 
It is also said that Mina has taken an active part in the plot. 


Webates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
1. Tue Battor. 

Mr. Grote moved the House of Commons, on Thursday, for leave 
to bring in a bill to provide that votes at elections for Members of Par- 
liament shall henceforward be taken in secret, by way of ballot. He 

referred asking leave to bring in a bill, to moving a simple resolution, 
cues he apprehended that many gentlemen favourable to the prin- 
ciple of secret voting, mistrusted the possibility of carrying it into 
operation, and therefore would hesitate to affirm the abstract resolution ; 
whereas, if allowed to bring in his bill, he would show that regulations 
essential to a system of secret voting could be easily framed with per- 
fect convenience to the voter, and entire certainty as to the main object. 
He needed not to remind gentlemen, that they sat in that House as 
Representatives of the People; that the efficient operation of the elec- 
tive principle was the primary condition and characteristic requisite of 
every government pretending to be a representative government; that 
any cause which'subverts the freedom of election or impairs its purity, 
‘was productive of incalculable mischief; and that the Legislature 
would leave undischarged its most solemn obligations if it neglected to 

rovide security for the independent exercise of political rights. ~ Now 
he would ask, whether they had free and pure elections, or any thing 
like them, at present ? Put that question to any man of any politics, 
and there would be but one answer. The evil he wished to correct 
was not one of modern growth; but it should be remembered, that 
practices which were of a piece with the rotten system of representation, 
stood out in glaring contrast to the principle of the Reform Act, and 
could not be lightly passed over and only occasionally punished under 
Ahe new order of things. Besides, the extent and prevalence of corrup- 
tion and intimidation at elections did not now rest on presumption : it 
rested upon clear and positive testimony, collected and sifted by Par- 
liamentary Committees— 

* The House will not forget that there have been several special investiga- 
tions of this kind: they will not forget the disclosures made before the various 
Parliamentary Committees on Stafford, Warwick, Hertford, Ipswich, York, 
Yarmouth, and other places: they will not forget the reports made by the 
Municipal Corporation Commissioners, in reference to the conduct of the free- 
men in many important Parliamentary boroughs. These multiplied investiga- 
tions have brought to view a body of dark and infamous details, which cast a 
melancholy shade over the general picture of election management in England. 
What description will any tase historian give of the real working and inte- 
rior springs of that which we extol and sanctify under the name of representa- 
tion, when he finds documents such as these—contemporary and unquestionable 
doouments—to guide him in his researches ? ” 

But there was another document, still more weighty and important 
than the Reports of the Committees he had referred to—he meant the 
Report of the Bribery and Intimidation Committee which sat last year. 

*¢ No man canread this Report without shame and uneasiness, unless he has pre- 
pared himself to discard and laugh to scorn all idea of purity or freedom of elec- 
tion. Gentlemen who have looked over the volume will at once perceive that the 
portion of evidence relating to bribery is the least novel: but even here there is 


much to arrest our attention. Mr. Cockburn, a barrister, examined before 








from, all the information with which his practice and his inquiries furnished 
him, he concluded confidently that bribery prevailed at elections to an extent of 
which the House and the country had scarcely any idea. The witnesses whom 
the Committee examined from Bristol, Leicester, Norwich, Ipswich— Mr. 
Staff, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Cowell—go far to corroborate and sustain this 
conclusion. You see in those places and elsewhere a system of bribery, stand~ 
ing, perpetual, incorporated with the habitual proceedings both of agents and 
electors. You are plainly told that a candidate who refuses to nehen to it 
conducts his election at the greatest disadvantage: you are apprized that it 
enters into the calculations of a certain class of electors, like the annual return 
of the fair and the races. The forms of bribery do, indeed, vary from one 
town to another: the gift or the promise sometimes assumes a peculiar dress 
or a local name in one town, which would be foreign and unintelligible in ano- 
ther ; but the substance and essential characteristics are just the same through- 
out. 

Such was the tenor of the evidence as respected bribery: how stood 
the facts as regarded intimidation? So many and so urgent were the 
complaints of intimidation made to the Irish Government in 18365, 
that the Committee directed special reports on the subject to be sent 
to them from chief officers of the Constabulary force in each district— 
** These witnesses depose to popular tumult and violence in many parts of 
Ireland, for the purpose of overawing electors, and constraining them to vote 
on the popular side. They depose further, that these violences were in many 
cases inflamed and countenanced by the Catholic priests; and they state se- 
veral cases of exposure of voters, who were about to vote dgainst the popular 
candidate, to alarming threats and ill-usage from the mob, as well as to the 
risk of being ruined by resolutions of exclusive dealing. With regard to other 
branches of intimidation, we have not the same advantage of elaborate inquiry 
undertaken by local functionaries, under the special direction of the Govern- 
ment. Yet, notwithstanding this disadvantge, notwithstanding the absence of 
official investigation, a body of testimony no less conclusive and authentic was 
furnished to the Committee by numerous spontaneous witnesses. It has been 
incontestibly shown, that intimidation by the people and the priests, take it at 
the worst, is only one amongst many varieties and descriptions of intimidation. 
If the free-will of voters is accasionally borne down by the violence of the 
mob, it is still more frequently overruled by the dictation of landlords and 
agents, and generally of rich purchasers and consumers. If one set of electors 
are exposed to injury for voting against popular will, another class are ob- 
noxious to ruinous loss and severe persecution at the hands of their landlords, 
if their consciences are found stiff and uncomplying on the day of election. 
Perhaps honourable gentlemen might imagine that these mischiefs and abuses 
are peculiar to Ireland. Would, indeed, that the fact were so! But it is in 
this case as in others: Irish abuses are the same in kind as English abuses, 
only on a gigantic and exaggerated scale. The testimonies collected from 
various quarters of England reveal the same mischiefs, the same oppressions, 
the same sufferings and prostration of the voter, on this side the Channel as on 
the other. If honourable gentlemen will peruse these evidences in reference 
to the towns and counties of England, they will see the same active warfare 
going on against the freedom of election: they will see landlords, magistrates, 
clergymen, attornies, creditors, master manufacturers, patrons of every kind 
and under every name, and lastly, the assembled crowds of poor electors or of 
non-electors—they will see all these various parties, each in its separate sphere, 
engaged in the same work of aggressive interference against the rectitude and 
the liberty of their neighbour's political conscience.” 

Ample quotations had been made by gentlemen opposite from the Re- 
port of the Intimidation Committee; but he must say that they had 
not dealt fairly with that document— 

‘* To hear their speeches, one would have imagined that encroachment on 
the freedom of electors was an offence committed by no one in this realm ex- 
cept by Catholic mobs and Catholic priests; instead of being, as it is, the 
regular practice among powerful men in the country of all professions, creeds, 
and varieties. Then, again, Sir, with what feelings have they approached this 
subject, and what are the inferences which they have endeavoured to raise from 
it? Have they bent their minds to ascertain the real nature and the full extent 
of the evil, in order that they might be enabled to suggest an adequate remedy ? 
They have manifested nothing of such adisposition: they have magnified even to 
exaggeration this special branch and fragment of a wide-spread evil, with no 
other view, as it should seem, than that of swelling the outery against Catho- 
lies and Irishmen. Sir, I know not how the House may deal with my propo- 
sition to-night, but of this 1 am most certain, that I approach the subject with 
feelings very different from those which I have been just describing. I ap- 
proach it with a sincere desire to understand the evil in its full extent, and to 
fathom it in all its depths and recesses: I approach it with no purpose of mak- 
ing a part stand for the whole, or the species for the genus: above all, I ap- 
proach it with the deepest anxiety to provide an adequate remedy—a compre- 
hensive and all-sufficient remedy. 1 stand upon this plain and broad position, 
that elections ought to be free—free absolutely and universally: I try to put 
down without reserve all intimidation, from whatever quarter it may come : I 
furnish the elector with a shield against every sort of tyranny over his vote, 
whether it be single-headed or many-headed tyranny.” 

He contended for the right of clergymen of all sects to exercise the 
duties of ‘citizenship by taking part in elections; but he denied their 
right unduly to interfere by coercing the consciences of the voter in any 
way. At the same time, he maintained that the Protestant clergy 
were not bebind the Catholic priests in zeal and active industry at the 
critical time of an election. ‘The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, for 
instance, had dismissed his gardener for voting against Mr. Spring 

Rice. He was far from anticipating any abatement of the practice of 
intimidation; on the contrary, when it was seen that Parliament, with 
indisputable evidence of the magnitude of the evil before it, refused to 
apply a remedy, he expected that the offenders, grown bolder by 
impunity, and trusting to the indifference of Parliament to the preva- 
lence of election abuses, would practise bribery and intimidation more 
openly and extensively than ever. The Report of the Intimidation 
Committee was miserably poor in the suggestion of remedies: all the 
witnesses, however, who did point out the means of cure, confined 
themselves to the suggestion of the vote by ballot. Seeing that no other 
remedy was proposed, Mr. Grote would call upon the House to make 
an experiment of the Ballot. He presented it as a certain ghsaaen © 
against evils otherwise irremediable. Voting by the ballot was on y. 
another name for unbiassed, unfettered voting: to quote the words 0 
Cicero, the ballot—the “ tabella”--is the “ vindex tacite libertatis "— 
the upholder of silent liberty. ay : 

He proceeded to answer several of the objections against the 
It was said that the vote of an elector, though not known, 
be suspected, or the elector might be compelled to disclose it— , 

“ True; he may tell, but who is to determine whether he tells ewe! 
You may compel him to tell you what he dreamt last night, or any other - : 
sonal matter, unknowable except to himself: but can you have the sma’ 
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it otherwise? Whether the elector tells or not, however, I do nct in the least 
doubt that his vote will be, in many cases, guessed or suspected. But why is 
this? Because his political sentiments are guessed or suspected ; and it svill be 
assumed as a matter of course, when he votes secretly, that his vote follows 
his real sentiments, whatever they may be. Now, this very presumption shows 
that the ballot is perfectly efficacious towards its proposed end; because it shows 
that no elector voting in secret can have any motive for voting contrary to his 
own real feelings. A man may have enemies on many different grounds, private 
as well as political: but he can make neither enemies or friends by means of 
his votes when votes are taken secretly: no persecution, real or apprehended, 
can ever be made to operate in determining the way in which his vote shall be given. 
Now, Sir, why is it that men persecute or intimidate electors, as matters stand at 
present? It is for the express purpose of determining the votes of these electors— 
for this single purpose, and for no other. They wish to acquire dominion over 
votes, and they employ intimidation as an instrument for accomplishing this object. 
Once show them that no dominion over votes can ever be realized, and all their 
inducement to resort to intimidation is atanend. Surely, Sir, Iam not too 
anguine in concluding that intimidation itself will die away, when it is thus 
rendered impotent and unprofitable for the acquisition of political influence. 
Throughout all the records of penal experience, there has never yet been dis- 
covered any method of suppressing crime so efficacious as that of removing 
the motive to the perpetration of it, and rendering it no longer conducive to 
the interest or ambition of criminals.” 

But it was asserted that the elector is responsible to the public—that 
he holds his franchise for the benefit of the community, and that pub- 
licity is necessary for the security that he does not abuse it— 

‘* But the public, to each individual elector, can be no other than that frae- 
tion of the public with whom he is in immediate dealing or communion— his 
neighbours, or townsmen, or fellow-constituents, who alone take any cognizance 
of the way in which he votes. Your responsibility therefore comes to this— 
that an elector is to be rewarded with the good-will of his neighbours if he 
votes as they approve; he is to be punished with their ill-will if his vote be 
such asthey disapprove. Admit this to be just, and you sanction the principle 
of intimidation at once. Why, what are the very cases which have been so 
much complained of in the Irish elections? A Catholic freeholder in an Irish 
village holds Conservative principles, and wishes to vote for the Conservative 
candidates: the bulk of his neighbours around him are ali Liberals, and it is 
to them that he is responsible for his vote. The responsibility takes effect 
against him by the unhappy methods recorded in this Report,—by resolutions 
of exclusive dealing ; by a social proscription, a sort of interdiction (if I may 
be allowed to translate a Latin phrase) from the communion of fire and water. 
A few miles off, perhaps, you have the case reversed: you find a great Protes- 
tant landlord, of Tory principles, surrounded by tenants, many of whom are 
Catholics and Liberals. Here the only substitute for your imaginary public, 
the sole enforcer of responsibility, is the landlord ; whose tenants are compelled 
to endure the bitter consequences of his ill-will, unless they prefer his bidding 
to the dictates of their own consciences. Now, Sir, these are specimens of the 
identical evils which every one complains of, and which your Committee were 
directed to devise means of preventing ; yet they are the inevitable results, the 
outward and visible manifestations, of this principle of responsibility of the 
voter. it really means nothing except liability to evil at the hands of the 
stronger power—single-headed power, or many-headed power, as the case 
may be.” 

It was necessary that public functionaries and Members of Parlia- 
ment should be responsible, because the smallness of their number 
gives them an interest of their own apart from that of the public: it 
at the same time enables the puwblie to keep a watch over them: the 
continuity and specialty of their functions enables the public to judge 
of the manner of their discharge— 

“* Now, Sir, every one of these three leading circumstances is reversed in the 
case of the Parliamentary electors. In the first place, the numbers of Parlia- 
mentary electors is so large, that their interest 1s identified with that of the 
people: as an aggregate body, they can have no separate interest of their own: 
they are, in point of fact, the people themselves in miniature, and on a reduced 
scale: their voice is a compendious expression of the voice of the whole nation. 
Next, this extension of the number of electors, which identifies them in feelings 
and interests with the entire mass of the people, and thus gives you the best pos- 
sible security for their choosing well, if they are left to themselves—this same 
circumstance, I say, renders it preposterous to talk of them as a body of inter- 
mediate agents, responsible to any extraneous and ultimate superior. How idle 
would it be to pretend to attach any responsibility to an aggregate body of 
700,000 or 800,000 persons; and that, too, a scattered, fluctuating, and un- 
traceable multitude! If goodness of election depends upon the responsibility of 
electors, we cannot too soon repeal the Reform Act, and cut down our electors 
toa select few: for the smaller the constituency, the more perfect will respon- 
sibility become; nay, the constituency of Old Sarum before the Reform Act 
presented an example of electoral responsibility exalted to its highest point. 
Lastly, Sir, I beg you to consider what it is that an elector has to do, and then 
ask yourself how the performance of his task can ever be made the subject of 
accountability to parties without. He has no specific train of duties to perform 
on which the criticism of the public can fasten: he has only to record his pre- 
ference, without any reason assigned, between two or more candidates ; and the 
virtue of the process consists in his delivering his judgment genuinely and sin- 
cerely—integro ac libero animo. Now, Sir, I confidently maintain, that this 
1s a process which must spring exclusively from the free-will and inward con- 
science of the elector himself: no human supervision can extort from him a 
true verdict, because no human eye can discern what the true verdict is: if 
responsibility to the public has any effect upon him at all, it will induce him to 
abandon his own judgment altogether, and vote for that candidate whom he be- 
lieved to be the favourite of the public; thus violating the most essential obli- 
gation of the franchise. Look at it which way you will, Sir, this idea of the 
responsibility of the electors is a compound of mischief and illusion: the num- 
bers of the body and the nature of the franchise conspire to render it useless to 
any good purpose, and effectual only in silencing the free and honest expression 
of individual conscience.” 

It had been contended by Lord John Russell, that, by allowing an 
elector to vote in secret, you removed him out of the reach of good and 
Tetons 5 Dineen but, Mr. Grote maintained, that all those in- 
presse a a0 8 unimpaired, while the ballot protected him from 
yee which ran Ti gg those direct appeals to his hopes and 
ia tntlatiiation Beg The specific agency of the ballot was 
or eed apa ut though it would not utterly prevent bribery 
ink raw ie ee render it much more difficult, costly, 
Wileiitlen coxa ant ant was an argument against small con- 
venting a pin Ah yak € ballot, that there were no means of pre- 
i A promising and paying a reward to the electors 
in gross provided he was returned. But h ld 
if, setting aside all mention of b ib Pee ee Sates, we come ete 
weuld ¢i 2 ribery, he could prove that the ballot 
nent ata ee those honest voters who spurn a bribe, but 

y out against intimidation. While so much good would result from 


secret voting, he challenged any person to point out a single evil arising 








from it. It did not prevent a man of superior mind fiom ‘influencing 
others by his example ; for it did not take away from him the use of 
his tongue and pen. And when it was said that it enabled an elector 
to promise to vote one way and then vote the contrary way, he com- 
plained of the introduction of these collateral circumstances, and re- 
minded the objector that the use of elections was to ascertain the real 
opinions of the constituencies, and that it was beside the real question 
to expatiate on the maintenance of good faith between the promiser 
and promisee. That was a point between the individual parties, with 
which the public had no concern. The only promises which would be 
broken under cover of the ballot, were compulsory promises. In the 
words of Milton, 
——. “ Ease will recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void.” 
But wherever the vow has not been made in pain, wherever ease has 
made the vow, ease will keep it also. 

‘¢ Let me put the question now, what mischief would ensue if these compul- 
sory promises should come to be broken? A voter ought not to make such a 
promise if it be at variance with his own sentiments and conscience. Granted: 
but assuming that he has been guilty of the weakness and the wrong of giving 
such a promise, are we to arrange our system of voting for the express purpose 
of compelling him to keep it? Todo this, would be nothing less than seeking 
to deprive the voter, by our own act, of the means of faithfully discharging his 
duty to his country—a duty prior to all private agreements with third parties 
—a duty implied in the very possession and exercise of the franchise. Why, 
Sir, when the choice lies, as it does in this case, between breaking a winegitl 
promise and violating the duty, which the elector owes to his country, can there 
be u moment’s hesitation which of the two we ought to enforce, and which we 
ought to condemn—we, who sit in this House as the chosen guardians of the 
public rights and franchises—we, who derive our sole title to confidence and 
authority from presumed purity of election ?_ Let me again bring to your recol- 
lection, Sir, the object and aim with which the Committee of last year was 
constituted. We desire to put down intimidation and to uphold the freedom of 
the vote. But I affirm that we are playing into the hands of the intimidator, 
and_practically annihilating the freedom of the vote, when we countenance and 
ratify these compulsory promises. the intimidator begins by compelling a 
voter to promise ; and are we then really to say, ‘ Because you have compelled 
the man to promise against his will, therefore you have acquired a good title to 
compel him to vote?’ Sir, I say that this would be no Jess monstrous in prin- 
ciple than inconsistent with our own resolutions and professions: it would be 
to guarantee the last stage of tyranny out of respect to the first. Depend upon 
it, Sir, if you wish to put down intimidation effectually, you must use a very 
different language towards the intimidator. You must render the attainment 
of his final purpose impracticable. You must show him plainly, that what- 
ever be his power of extorting promises, he will not be allowed to retain the 
smallest power of extorting votes; and you will then prevent these compulsory 
promises from being ever demanded, when you show that they afford no secu- 
rity for performance. The evil of intimidation, the evil of mendacity, and the 
evil of promise-breaking, will all disappear at the same time, and before one 
and the same simple remedy—a free and secret vote.” 

He replied to the objection that secret voting would prevent the le- 
gitimate influence of property: and maintained, that the only check it 
would give to that influence, would be by putting it out of the power 
of the rich to coerce the poor,—an exercise of the rights of property 
which was not legitimate. Mr. Grote concluded his speech by re- 
minding the House, that he was not advocating any violent or uncon- 
stitutional proposition— 

“ Permit me to remind you, that I am aiming at no end which is not in the 
strictest and highest sense constitutional. I am aiming at nothing except the 
freedom and integrity of the Parliamentary suffrage ; a purpose not merely 
within thé limits of the constitution, but absolutely essential to its working and 
vitality—absolutely essential to the attainment of a House of Commons really 
possessing the confidence of the People, which the Reform Act so emphatically 
promised to us. Permit me further to call to your remembrance the humi- 
liating fact, that freedom of election, as things stand at present, is in many 
places little better than a dream and a fiction. Your election arrangements are 
traversed on all sides by corruption and intimidation ; your electors are, in many 
cases, compelled to vote against their real sentiments—in many cases deterred 
from voting at all. This fact, if, indeed, it were not already notorious enough, 
has been publicly and incontestibly certified by the evidence taken before your 
own Committee ; and I venture to warn you, that if, after such overwhelmin 
notoriety of the evil, you remain deaf to all suggestions of a remedy, you wil 
implicate yourselves in something little short of the guilt of connivance and 
participation. Now, Sir, for this acknowledged evil I have ventured to suggest 
aremedy. Let those who object to it provide a better if they can: all I shalk 
say is, that my ingenuity can discover no other remedy either like or second to 
it. I propose to you the vote by ballot—a measure simple, specific, easy of in- 
troduction, and bearing precisely upon the mischiefs under your consideration. 
I have endeavoured to show you that the ballot is an antidote, complete, unfail- 
ing, and all-sufficient, as against the master-evil of intimidation, and that it is 
the most powerful of all correctives as against bribery. I have proved that it 
is the only expedient for enabling an honest voter to walk in the path of con- 
science without serious loss and peril; and that the State’can have no security 
for obtaining what is the primary purpose of election—a genuine and sincere 
expression of sentiment from the elector—except by taking his vote in secrecy 
and solitude : 





* Nam vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Ejiciuntur; et eripitur persona, manet res,’j 
I press upon you the adoption of the ballot, not less as an effectual protection: 
to the honest voter, which he has the fullest right to demand, than as a certifi- 
cate to the public of the genuineness of all votes, and of the unimpeachable: 
title of all representatives chosen.” (Much cheering.) : 

Mr. LeEaApER seconded the motion. He made several quotations 
from Parliamentary Reports, and related various instances within his 
own knowledge, which proved how completely the voters in agricul- 
tural counties were under the influence of the landlords, or their 
stewards— 

“ Ts it not notoriously matter of congratulation among Tories, when a great 
estate passes by inheritance or purchase, or other means, from a Reformer into 
the hands of a Tory; and, on the other hand, is it not cause of rejoicing among 
Reformers when a Tory’s estate passes to a Reformer? There is a case in 

oint which occurred only last year. Inthe Western division of Somerset, Lord 
Sennions has a large estate, with a command of perhaps two or three hundred 
voters. The management of the estate was intrusted to a resident steward ; till 
within a year, that steward wasa stanch old Whig. I need not inform the House 
that the tenants always voted for the Whig candidates. Well, last year the good 
old Whig steward died, and after a short interval another steward was — 
The new steward is, like his predecessor, a very respectable barrister; but, un- 
like his predecessor, he is a very decided Tory. He is indeed chiefly famous for 
having been the unsuccessful Tory candidate in several contested elections. His 
appointment was of course hailed with joy by the Tories of West Somerset. 
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‘ What a good thing,’ they exclaimed, ‘ two or three hundred votes taken from 
those horrid Whigs, and given to us.” My honourable friends, the two Liberal 
Members for West Somerset, looked rather grave on the subject, even though 
they had a majority of 1,000 at the last election—these two or three hundred 
votes were no trifle. Well, a short time after, an old Tory lady in the same 
division of Somerset died, and left her estate to a very decided Reformer. 
* Good news,’ said my honourable friends the Members for West Somerset, who 
had looked so grave on the appointment of the Tory steward ‘ this is some 
compensation for that unfortunate affair.’ Now, Sir, these facts clearly prove 
one thing—that it is looked upon as a matter of course, that whatever the 
tenant’s real opinion may be, his vote should invariably follow the vote of his 
landlord.” 

He proposed, that if the House was determined to sanction the 
continuance of this system, a more straightforward mode of proceeding 
should be adopted— 

“Tn South Devon, for instance, instead of registering so many farmers and 
leaseholders on Lord Rolle’s estate as so many distinct and independent votes, 
let us at once write down in the register—My Lord Rolle, 500 votes, in right 
of 500 serfs, or villeins, or farmers, or prt: radeon them what you will, 
the name signifies littlk—who must vote as he commands them. Then, on the 

' other side, put down—the Duke of Bedford, so many votes ; and so on with all 
the great landed proprietors.”’ 

Mr. Leader concluded a long speech, (in which he went over much 
of the same ground as Mr. Grote) by quoting a passage from a speech 
recently delivered by Lord Melbourne— 

‘* The great disease of society (said Lord Melbourne) the great impediment 
to quiet government, the great evil of the day, the greatest prevailing abuse at 
present is, that every one thinks he has a right to employ his influence over 
another; each practises it, and each exclaims against its practice in a third 
person. The landlord enforces it on his tenant—the customer over his trades- 
man ; they force conscience, and they drive persons against their will to the 
poll, to vote contrary to their own wishes. I say, then, upon whatever side 
this influence is exercised, it is a cruel tyranny and a gross injustice. I say that 
it is a great evil ; it is one, too,prevailing in a greater degree in this than in any 
other country, and that in no other country but this, where there is a popular 
form of government, does it prevail.” ‘* These,” said Mr. Leader, “ are sen- 
timents which would do honour to any man ; they are the honest, the manly, 
the straightforward sentiments of a truly liberal-minded man; they are words 
spoken only a few weeks past, by the Prime Minister of this country. He is the 
most popular—yes, Sir, he is sézl/ the most popular, and he is still deservedly 
the most popular Minister who has ever governed this country. And as I be- 
lieve that the welfare of the People is his only object in retaining power, so is 
their'confidence in him the main support of his Administration. I rejoice, 
therefore, to hear such words uttered by such a man; for I feel assured, that if 
acted upon, they will tend to increase and toconfirm his well-earned and un- 
shaken popularity. To me these words are a good omen of our future and not 
very distant success in carrying this all-important question of the ballot.” 

Lord Datmeny thought that the introduction of the ballot would be 
most pernicious. It would relieve the elector from all responsibility 
to his brother elector. It would not give freedom to the elector ; for 
the same influence which now made him vote in a particular way, 
would be exerted to prevent him from voting at all. The landlord 
would always find out how his tenant voted. Lord Dalmeny would 
never sanction a plan which could only be brought to perfection by 
systematizing falsehood. The best information from America showed 
that the working of the ballot there was ridiculously inefficient. He 
called upon the House to persevere in effecting practical reforms, and 
uot permit its attention to be diverted to any such abstract theories as 
the ballot. 

Dr. BowrineG maintained that the ballot worked well in America, and 
in Switzerland. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that if the ballot was not fully practised in 
America, it was only because it was not required there. 

Colonel THompson alluded to the practices on Naval Courts- 
martial. 

Those who sat on courts-martial had a most important office to perform ; 
they sat on the life and honour of their fellow-creatures: and it was demanded 
of them to vote secretly—why ? Because it was thought that this practice 
afforded the best security for a pure decision—because it was considered that 
this was the more effectual method of ensuring the maximum of good and the 
minimum of evil. Every man declared solemnly that he would not divulge 
the votes or proceedings of the courts-martial. There was another case in 
which an officer declared, not on his oath, but on his honour, that he would not 
divulge any vote or opinion given by any member of the body or even his own. 
That he thought was an excellent principle, and ought to be adopted by the 
supporters of the ballot. What was its effect? It was this ;—no man asked 
the officers how they had voted, and no man persecuted them for not telling ; 
because it was known that the answer would be ‘You are as king me to declare 

- that which I have undertaken not to declare.” 

Mr. Bropie would not vote for or against the present motion; but 
if he found the disease, the existence of which he admitted, otherwise 
incurable, he would propose the ballot. 

Mr. Vituiersand Mr. D. Rocue supported the motion, Mr. Roziy- 
SON opposed it. 

The House then divided : 

For the motion .. 
Against it.......04. 





Majority..... 51 


2. Taxes oN Soar anp NEWSPAPERS. 


On Monday, the House having resolved itself into a Committee, 

Mr. Sprinc Rice moved a resolution, “ that the duty now payable 
on Newspapers be reduced to one penny, subject to such provisions, 
with respect to the size of newspapers, as may be agreed to by Parlia- 
ment in the present session.” 

Sir CuarLes KniGHTLEY then moved, as an amendment, “ that the 
duty on hard soap be reduced from three-halfpence to a penny, and the 
duty on soft soap from a penny to a farthing a pound.” Sir Charles con- 
tended, in support of his motion, that a reduction of the Soap-duty 
would add greatly to the comforts and cleanliness of the poor, and would 
especially benefit the agricultural interest ; whilst to lower the tax on 
newspapers would be to inflict upon the country, in the shape of a 
cheap and profligate press, one of the greatest curses that could deso- 
late humanity. 

Mr. Cuartes Barctay seconded the amendment; not because he 
supposed that to reduce the duty on soap would really be of service to 
the agricultural interest, but because he thought that more substantial 








benefit would result to the country from the reduction of the duty on 
soap than that on newspapers, and because he wished to relieve the 
fair trader from competition with the smuggler. He contended, that 
the loss to the revenue by the reduction of the Soap-duty would not 
exceed 122,000/., while that on Stamps would be more than 125,000. : 
as to the difficulty of collecting the Newspaper-duty, he considered 
that it was altogether a pretence. As the printer of every paper was 
obliged to put his name at the bottom of it, nothing could be easier 
than to detect and lay hold of offenders against the law. 


Mr. Sprine Rick defended his proposition for the reduction of the 
Stamp-duties in preference. Already the duty on soap had been 
lowered from 3d. to 14d. a pound, whereas the newspaper duty was at 
its old maximum. he duty on soap was increasing; that on 
newspapers was diminishing. The notice for reducing the duty on 
soap would never have been made except in opposition to one for 
taking off part of the Newspaper-tax. He was in favour of the latter, 
not for the sake of courting popularity, (for he had suffered even cruel 
abuse because he would not give way to the extreme parties on ciffer 
side,) but with a view to public expediency— 

He had already stated that the duty was at present in a state of gradual di- 
minution. In 1831, the Stamp-duty amounted to 483,000/.; in 1832, to 
473,000/. ; in 1833, to 445,0001.; in 1834, to 441,000/.; and in 1835, had 
slightly been augmented to 455,000. exhibiting a gradually reducing duty, 
and that under circumstances which he believed every’ one would admit should 
have insured an increase of duty under this very head. Was the education of 
the public diminishing ? had the anxiety for political information lessened ? 
had all the causes ceased to exist which tended tothe circulation of newspapers 
in the country? Education, intelligence had, on the contrary, increased ; and 
a thirst for political information was created and enlarged by the institutions 
which had of late years been given to the public; and if there had not been 
connected with this tax some peculiar circumstances which impeded the diffu- 
sion of political knowledge, there could be no doubt this branch of the revenue, 
instead of exhibiting a decrease, would, on the contrary, have shown a very 
considerable augmentation. 

He quoted the well-known passage from the Spectator, in which 
Addison spoke of the duty on periodical publications as certain to 
fulfil its object of suppressing them; and observed, that although the 
benefit derived from newspapers might be exaggerated, yet that serious 
injury was done to the public by circumscribing their circulation un- 
necessarily— : 

He would by and by show the evils which had resulted from the smuggling 
system; but, in the first place, he must be allowed to say, that he for one was 
in favour of extending knowledge among the people. If those on the other 
side of the House differed from him on that point, let them avow their opinion, 
and tell the people of England boldly, that they were afraid to trust them with 
cheap information, and would not become parties to diffusing among them the 
means of sound political instruction. ( Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) 
No doubt it had been said, the means of instruction already existed, and the 
people might go to the public-house or the coffee-shop to consult the news- 
papers of the day. But he for oné preferred keeping them at home, in place of 
sending them to the public-house; and, as Dr. Johnson had said that news- 
papers were one of the most efficient instruments of diffusing knowledge among 
the people, he would give the people the means of reading those publications at 
home. 

It was impossible to keep political knowledge from the people, even 
were it desirable to do so— 

Could they hope to keep up the exclusive circulation of what they chose to 
cali political knowledge in the high-taxed papers, for which the rich alone 
could pay? No such thing; on the contrary, he could state, that within the 
City and throughout all the ramifications of trade in England, an active agency 
was employed for the purpose of violating the law by promoting the circulation, 
not of newspapers paying a stamp-duty to the state, but of newspapers published 
in open violation of the law, and without contributing to the revenue. This 
system was going on increasing. He was not against cheap newspapers, but 
he was opposed to illegal newspapers anywhere. He was opposed to such vio- 
lations of the law for two reasons,—because he knew that those enguged in the 
violation of the laws were not the best qualified to diffuse instruction—no honest 
man would engage in the open violation of the law; and then there came the 
other difficulty—unfortunately the law could not not effectually reach the guilty 
party. Such was the system to be supported by honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site. To what extent had it already gone? The total number of newspaper 
stamps taken in the United Kingdom amounted to 36,000,000. On one single 
occasion, where the officers of the Stamp department were enabled to eflect a 
seizure, they found on the Thursday an incomplete publication of newspapers 
to be given to the public on the Saturday, amounting to 40,000 sheets; that 
single unstamped newspaper, therefore, had acquired a circulation of upwards 
of 2,000,000 a-year,—equal to one eighteenth of the whole circulation of the 
stamped press in the kingdom. This was the case of only one paper ; and that 
there were many others, that the system was going on increasing, extending 
its connexions and ramifications, no man living could deny. Whenever this 
subject was mooted, he was charged by one class with pushing his authority to 
the utmost verge of the law, in the numher of Exchequer prosecutions insti- 
tuted and the fines and imprisonments inflicted ; whilst others said he had not 
gone half far enough, and, in fact, that the neglect of Government had led to 
the present state of things. But the fact was, it was impossible to carry the 
law into execution. Government had done all they could, but still they were 
unsuccessful. The stamped press had an undoubted right to call upon them 
to enforce the law against its violators. He had been in constant communica 
tion with them on the subject, and they had frequently complained that all the 
efforts of Government had not been sufficient. He requested them to suggest 
any mode conformable to the law by which the proceedings of the unstamped 
press, both in London and the provinces, could be checked ; but, after exhaust- 
ing every means in their power, the Law Officers of the Crown had given it 
as their opinion, that the existing law was wholly ineffectual for the purpose. 
It was true, the printer’s name, as had been stated by Mr. Barclay, was ap- 
pended to each publication; but what if it were a false name? _ That was fre- 
quently the case: the respectable name of Charles Barclay, for instance, might 
be given as the printer; but that would surely not be sufficient to make the 
honourable Member responsible. neve 

He adverted to the number of prosecutions that had been instituted 
against Cleave, Hetherington, and other offenders against the Stamp- 
laws— ae 

In a few weeks, 330 persons had been convicted and imprisoned for selling in 
the streets, without in the slightest degree repressing the sale. The peace 
for Surry would do well to consult the records of the Kingston Gaol ; from whic ; 
he would find, that 20 or 30 commitments had been made in a single month 0 
persons who had violated this law ; and, notwithstanding, that the same viola- 
tion of the law had gone on. He would find upon inquiry also, that throughout 
the whole of England, in rural and remote districts, the circulation of these 
unstamped papers was going rapidly forward ; and that the law of the land, as 
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it stood a‘ present, was not effectual to put an end to that practice. Well, 
then, he would say, was this a state of things that — to be continued ? 
Was there any man who would justify it, or who would say that they ought 
not to proceed with regard to newspapers as they ought to proceed with regard 
to all other subjects in whicn the public interest was concerned? Was there 
any man who would say, that, for the purpose of limiting the knowledge of 
political events to certain classes, they were to encounter all this violation of 
the law, all these prosecutions—that they were to encounter the state of things 
he had described ? 

If this were a revenue question of an ordinary character, nobody 
would venture to recommend the continuance of such a law for the 
sake of such an amount of duty as could be collected under it. 

Mr. Rice next applied himself to answer the objections of those 
who called for a total repeal of the tax— 


In retaining the penny stamp, he had been induced by the consideration that 
it was essential to the newspaper press to enjoy the facility of a free circulation 
throughout the country by means of the post; and to attain that object, it ap- 

eared to him that a penny stamp was the most favourable mode which could 

e adopted. If he had provend the total abolition of these duties, it would 
‘save been indispensable on his part to give up all idea of his proposed reduction 
of the duty on paper,—a reduction which was most desirable, not only in refer- 
ence to newspapers, but in reference to the interests of literature generally. 
Under these circumstances, he had conceived that he was doing infinitely better 
in sharing the relief between the newspaper stamps and paper, than in appro- 
priating the whole disposable surplus to the total repeal of the duty on news- 

apers. Books were an element of knowledge equally with newspapers, and 
it would be doing an injustice to literature not to extend to it that relief which 
would be afforded by the reduction of the paper duty. In proposing to reduce the 
newspaper stamp to one penny, he was not only not singular in the proposition, 
but he was more liberal than those who had gone before. In the year 1825, 
his honourable friend the Member for Middlesex had brought forward a motion 
for reducing the Stamp-duty on newspapers to twopence, and had indeed offered 
his personal security to the then Government in pledge that no loss would result 
to the revenue from such a reduction. The generous offer, however, was not 
accepted ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer preferring the actual receipt of the 
revenue of 450,000/. a year to any contingency on however excellent security. 
Last session, the Member for Lincoln had brought forward another proposition, 
in a speech which those who heard it would not soon forget—in a speech con- 
taining the whole of the arguments upon the subject, plainly, but most power- 
fully stated. What was the proposition then moved by Mr. Bulwer, seconded 
by Mr. Hume, and cheered by so many Members of the House? That propo- 
sition was to reduce the duty to one penny, allowing that penny for the circula- 
tion of the paper by the post. The proposition he had, at the time, expressed 
his regret that he could not accede to, by reason of the then state of the finances ; 
but he had also stated that he would take the earliest opportunity himself of 
bringing forward such a proposition. He trusted that the House would admit 
that he had now redeemed his pledge. He had brought forward the distinct 
and specific proposition which the Member for Lincoln bad expressed his desire 
to see carried into effect. Yet now, because he took that course—because he 
had kept his word—because he had done that which Mr. Bulwer had endea- 
voured to do—not only the honourable Member, but many of those Members 
who had supported him on the occasion alluded to, had attacked him in a most 
undisguised, in a most unremitting, he would say in a most cruel manner—had 
charged him with forgetting ag | promise, and with disregard of the public 
interest, although he had not only done that which he had a right to do, but had 
proposed a considerable reduction of the paper-duty. 
He believed that the best way to make a paper respectable and decent, 

was to extend its circulation— 


He well knew that the taste of the people of England was such, that they 
would never consent to prey upon garbage if the means of attaining better food 
were provided for them. It had been his fate to read much of the unstamped 
pre:s, for from time to time large packets of them had been forwarded to him; 
and he had observed, that just in proportion as the respective papers had in- 
creased in circulation, their quality improved. Indeed, nothing could be 
more striking than the difference between the character of some of these papers 
in their outset and their present quality. And what was the cause of this im- 
provement ?—Simply their increased circulation, A paper, while it was con- 
fined to a particular and limited class of readers, might adapt itself to pandering 
to the passions or bad feelings of its readers ; but when its circulation became 
more extended and general, its character must change,—just as a brook, when 
confined to a narrow channel, may be turgid and boisterous, but when enlarged 
into the broad expanse of a river, goes smoothly and placidly on its course. 
To all those who wished to put an end to contraband publications, he now 
appealed for support. 


Mr. Goutsurn said, that the simple question before the Committee 
was, whether they should reduce the duty on Newspapers or the duty on 
£0 :p. Looking at the question in a financial point of view, he differed 
with Mr. Rice, who assumed that the duty on newspapers was a 
diminishing duty— 

If they looked at the returns of the amount of the Stamp-duty for five suc- 
cessive years, the conclusion to which they would come would be the very 
opposite of that which his right honourable friend derived from his account. 

he average of the five years ending in 1880 was 413,0001., and the average of 
the five years ending in 1835 was 464,000/. Taking the produce then of the 
five years, it would be found that they had an increasing duty in the stamps on 
newspapers. But when his right honourable friend selected the year 1831 as 
the test of his comparison, did he not recollect that at the period in question 
there wasin this country an extraordinary degree of political excitement, and a 
Proportionate anxiety to be informed of all the proceedings in Parliament, 
which continued during a far greater portion of the year than had ever before 
been consumed in discussion in that House. At the same time also, in foreign 
countries, events were occurring of immense importance, which excited feelings 
of great anxiety. ‘There was then, in 1831, that degree of political excite- 
ment which raised the Newspaper Stamp-duty to such a height that it must 
recede. He said it must recede, because his right honourable friend would 
observe, that in periods of great political excitement the Stamp-duty received a 
ee addition, and then it declined till some other cause of excitement arose. 

4 1831 the Stamp-duty on newspapers rose to an amount such as they had 
never before reached. ‘They fell in the subsequent year. But what was the 
cause? Last year, instead of decreasing as compared with 1834, there was an 
increase, In 1834, the gross amount (that being the fairer mode of making 
the calculation) was 507,000/ ; the gross amount of the present year was 
521,000/. So far, then, from this duty being a decreasing duty, it was reco- 
vering from the decrease which had followed the great increase resulting from 
the excitement of 1831 and the former year. He was not now stating what 


was merely his own opinion, but he appealed to what had happened on former 
Stamp-duty on newspapers in support of his 
; year 1813 must be remembered: the House 
the anxiety of the public was kept alive by the great events 
Now what was the fact in 1813 ? 
year rose to a height that it had never 
It amounted to 394,000/. ; and what was the consequence ? 


Occasions with respect to the 
argument. The history of the 
must know how 
Teen coourred in Europe during that year. 

e Newspaper Stamp-duty in that 
before attained. meenhe Y 


In the succeeding year, from that amount it fell down to 363,000/.—a reduc~ 
tion nearly equivalent to that which took place between 1831 and 1834, and 
greater than that which took place between 1831 and 18365. 

The duty on newspapers was an increasing duty; but the returns 
showed that in London and in Scotland the quantity of soap brought 
to charge had been diminished,—d proof that much had been illicitly 
manufactured in places where the facilities for illegal manufacture were 
greater than in the inland towns of the country. He contended, that 
a diminution of the Soap-duty would benefit every class of the com- 
munity ; while only a fraction of the people would gain any thing by 
the reduction of the Newspaper-tax— 

Were not newspapers limited to a certain class? He found by the return of 
the number of stamps issued, that there were not more than about 300,000 
persons who took in newspapers. The number, then, who were the takers-in 
of newspapers, were the number who would be directly affected by the relief 
resulting heen a reduction of the duty; and thus the relief was to be limited 
to the 300,000. The Soap-duty, he had said, affected every member of the com- 
munity: a reduction in that, therefore, instead of relieving only 300,000, would 
give relief to 14,000,000 of the population. He did not mean to say that not 
more than 300,000 persons read newspapers ; he only spoke of those who took 
them in; and he contended that only they would be materially affected by the 
reduction. He knew very well that every newspaper that was taken was read 
by a considerable number; and, viewing the subject in that way, the relief 
would be equivalent to a twentieth part of the whole. The difference was 
between the twentieth part of a penny and 4d. and 3d. Mr. Rice said, the 
duty on soap had been already reduced, and others must take their turn; there- 
fore he now proposed to relieve the newspapers. It was true that in 1835 there 
was repealed half the duty on soap; but was nothing done for newspapers on 
that occasion? Was noi the duty on advertisements reduced in the same year 
from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. ? That was a great advantage to the newspaper editors. 
There was at that time a great deal of competition in advertisements in other 
channels; and the reduction enabled the editors. to reduce the price of adver- 
tisements, or to obtain more extended information than they obtained before 
the reduction of the duty. But the right honourable gentleman told them that 
in the present session, for the further relief of the newspaper proprietors, he 
intended to repeal half the duty on paper, and that he himself estimated at 1d. 
on every newspaper. Was that no relief? 

He utterly denied that the illicit trade in newspapers would be 
stopped by the reduction of twopence in the duty— 

What was the nature of the contest carried on with the daily press? It was 
the contest of men who went to no expense against men who went to great ex- 
yew in providing the article which they offered to the public. The editor of a 

ondon journal went to an enormous expense to procure intelligence. He in- 
curred a very great expense, if he might say so without being out of order, to 
obtain accurate reports of what occurred in this House. He went to a still 
bag expense for foreign intelligence: he had to establish foreign correspon- 
dents—expresses anticipating the arrival of the post brought him intelligence 
from abroad. These were amongst the expensive arrangements that were made 
to secure early information to meet the wishes of those who took in his paper. 
Such, then, constituted the real tax which the morning papers had to pay. Talk 
of the twopenny stamp in comparison with these expenses! why, it was as no- 
thing. And the man who edited the paper taking the parts and information 
which his contemporary who paid for them had been to such an expense in pur- 
chasing, must ever come into the market on terms so advantageous, that, as a 
set-off against them, the amount of the stamp-duty was insignificant. When 
the duty was repealed, would there not be the same attempts to get information, 
he might almost say at no charge at all ? 

He would call the attention of the House to the inevitable effect of 
the proposed reduction on the existing newspapers— 

The editors of the present respectable papers, not able to compete with their 
antagonists, would be compelled to forego obtaining that information which was 
now so accurately given: the press, generally, would be reduced to this—they 
would no longer be able to give accurate information of what fell from honour- 
able Members in this House, or of other events of great interest with the public. 
He feared that they would in this way lower the general tone of the press of the 
country, and prevent it from being the channel for the dissemination of useful 
information. He begged to warn the friends to the dissemination of knowledge 
amongst the people, against lowering the tone of the press of this country. 
When he compared the daily press of this country with the newspapers of other 
countries that came before him, he confessed he was proud of its superiority. 
He saw that subjects were discussed in it, on one side and the other, with the 
greatest ability. Sometimes, it must be admitted, the daily papers yielded too 
much to the excitement which existed ; but, generally speaking, they were dite 
tinguished by great judgment and temper. When he looked to the press of 
foreign countries, he found it occupied with long disquisitions on theatrical 
exhibitions, and other things interesting to the people of those countries; but 
such matters possessed comparatively little interest for the people of England. 
When he looked at the newspapers of America, which were referred to as a 
model of what newspapers ought to be, he must confess he saw in the newspapers 
of England a superiority in the character, the style, and the manner of dis- 
cussiug political questions, which convinced him, that if they had not the ad- 
vantage of a low amount of duty, they had, nevertheless, some other advantages 
of a most important nature, which they derived from the amount of the duty, 
and their other press regulations. He was sorry, then, to find a measure intro- 
duced, such as, in his opinion, would tend materially to lower the character of 
the press, by causing the proprietors of the respectable portion to ferego the 
expenses for information which he believed to be essential to the proper instruc- 
tion of the people’through the medium of the newspapers. 

Mr. Cuares BuLver contended that the daily press of this coun- 
try was inferior to that of France. No person of high literary reputa- 
tion, such as Chateaubriand, had any connexion with English news- 
papers. He thought that the Tories might have found out by this 
time, that it was not even their interest to keep the people in darkness, 
He admitted that the people were much excited during the struggle for 
the Reform Bill, by false statements of the income of certain persons. 
It was said that the Archbishop of Canterbury had 82,000/. a year, and 
that a member of a Peer’s family, who had never received any of the 
public money, had a pension of 12,0007. a year. These things were 
reported and credited in Cornwall. As to the question of which 
should be reduced, the Soap or the Newspaper tax, he certainly, if he 
were Chancellor of the Exchequer, should prefer retaining that which 
le could collect. He did not believe that the reduction of a halfpenny 
a pound on the Soap-tax would put an end to smuggling, as areduction 
of three-halfpence a pound had been found insufficient for that purpose. 
Then, as to the expected benefit to agriculture, he believed ‘that the 
exporters of tallow from Russia would reap the whole of it. He could 
not, therefore, support the amendment on the ground of its being bene- 
ficial to the agriculturists. 





Lord Sanpon, who was very indistinctly hear], supported, and Mr. 
BuckinGuam opposed the amendment. 
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Mr. Roexvck said, that this was a question of party politics. The 
object of the Tories was to keep the people in darkness and igno- 
rance, in order to reestablish their own power. They professed a de- 
sire to benefit the farmer ; but they were seen through; and every- 
body saw that their aim was to aggrandize the landlord, into whose 
— an advance in the price of tallow might put a little money. 

fe defended the character of the unstamped press: it did not con- 
tain one tenth of the scurrility and downright immorality of the 
stamped press— 

Was any portion of the unstamped guilty of any crime approaching that of 
the Dublin newspapers, when they gravely debated whether or not Mr. O’Con- 
nell might lawfully be shot? It was alleged that the diminution of the duty 
would lead to a deluge of immorality: what ground was there for any such 
assumption? Had not the poor shown a better taste than those of the higher 
rank? The upper classes, it was well known, delighted in scurrility, scandal, 
and abuse. (Cries of ‘* Oh, oh, oh!”) Honourable gentlemen might ery 
“ Oh, ob!” as their only reply to his assertion: ‘‘oh, oh!” was very easily 
said; but he repeated it, and he challenged a denial of his assertion, that the 
higher classes delighted in printed obscenity—(‘* OA, oh!” )—delighted also in 
scandal and personal abuse. They weuld not find these in the papers circu- 
lated in the pot-house ; there was no filthy obscenity, no disgusting personal 
scandal in these ; it was in the rich man’s paper, in the parsons’ paper—(“ OA, 
oh!”)—in the Age and the John Bull; these were the papers which pan- 
dered to the morbid appetites of the wealthier classes. They paid their seven- 
pence for it, and they wished to have a monopoly of it ; and he was quite willing 
to allow them; and sure he was that if the Stamp-duty were taken off news- 
papers to-morrow, there would be no increase in the obscenity circulated by 
means of the press. On the contrary, he maintained that the voice of the 
great body of the people would bear down the obscenity which already existed 
in it, and that the aristocracy would at last be ashamed to foster and encourage 
it. (* Oh, oh!) Again he denied the assertion, and he challenged honour- 
able Members who put it forward to’ prove it, that immorality would be in- 
creased by throwing open the newspaper press; unless, indeed, it were immo- 
rality in their eyes to teach the people to understand their rights, to stand up 
for what they ought to demand, and to put down by their united voice the 
aristocratical domination under which the had too long laboured. 

Mr. Kraxrsury could not help congratulating Mr. Spring Rice and 
other Members on thesame side of the House, on the satisfaction with 
which they had evidently listened to *‘ the disgusting speech ” of Mr. 
Roebuck. (Loud cries of ** Order!” and “ Chair!") 

~Mr.-Bernat (the Chairman) called upon Mr. Kearsley to retract 
the word “ disgusting.” 

The following scene; as described in the report of the Chronicle, then 
ensued. 

Mr. Kearstey—* Sir, I am quite aware that I might have used language 
stronger than the circumstances ae whe I admit that the language was 
strong; but I must say, that a more disgusting speech I never beard.” (Zoud 
cries of ‘* Order, order !”’) 

The Cuairman—* I am really very sorry to call the honourable Member’s 
attention again to the words which he made use of; but I must beg to repeat 
it, and in doing so I am in the hands of the Committee to be corrected if 1 am 
wrong, that the language which fel! from the honourable Member was such as 
‘Was never permitted to be used in this Honse.” (Loud cheering. ) 

Mr. Kearstery— I am very sorry that the honourable Member for Bath 
havivg charged me with what is not true, I cannot characterize his speech by 
other terms.” (Loud cries of ** Order, order!” “ Chair, chair !”) 

Mr. Rorsvuck then rose, and as well as we could hear, said—* I trust the 
House wil! permit the debate to proceed, and make allowance for what must be 
looked upon as an infirmity of the honourable Member opposite.” (Cries of 
“* Hear, hear!” and * Order!” “* Chair!” ) 

Mr. Meruven rose, amid loud cries of *‘ Order!” and “ Chair! ” I think, 
said the honourable Member, it is due, not only to this House but to the 
country, that the Chairman should declare whether the language of the honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Kearsley) is such as should be addressed to this 
House, or such as it is becoming in us to hear without reprehension. ( Cries 
of * Chair!” and ‘* Oh, oh!”) Icome here to do my duty to my constitu- 
ents, and not for the purpose of listening to language which is unbecoming the 
dignity of this House.” (‘ Cries of ‘* Chair!” and ** Oh, oh!”’) 

Mr. Bernat rose, and after saying a few words to those near him, which 
were not audible in the Gallery, resumed lis seat. 

Mr. Kearstey then rose, and assuming an extremely grave and earnest 
air, and placing his glass to his eye with one hand, and putting his hat under 
his left arm, looked very stedfastly across the House at Mr. Methuen, and 
exclaimed, * Sir, when the honourable Member‘ for North Wiltshire thinks 
proper so precipitately te interrupt me, [ am tempted to exclaim, “ Paul, Paul, 
why persecutest thou me!” 

f Here the whole House was convulsed with laughter, which conti- 
nued for several minutes, and which was much increased when Mr. 
Kearsley left his seat on the second row of the Opposition benches, 
and walked down quietly to the floor of the House, where, after 
bowing twice, in a style the solemnity of which made it irresistibly 
ludicrous, he made two efforts to retire, but being stopped at the bar, 
came back to his place amidst renewed shouts of laughter, and cries of 
“ Chair!” and “ Order! ”] 

Dr. Batpwiy, Mr. Hume, Lord Esrinetoyn, Lord Joun Russe tt, 
and Sir Anprew Lriru Hay, spoke to order; and after a scene of 
indescribable confusion, Mr. Kearsvey, after several evasions, apolo- 
gized for and withdrew his offensive expressions. 

Mr. Wa.rer spoke in favour of the amendment; and 

The Committee divided: for the resolution of Mr. Spring Rice, 
241; for Sir Charles Knightley’s amendment, 208; majority, 33. 

The Chairman reported progress, nnd the Committee rose. 

3. Sucar Dotigs. 


The House of Commons being in a Committee of Supply, on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Sprinc Rice moved a resolution for the equalization of 
the duties on East and West India Sugar, according to the provi- 
sious of a bill to be hereafter brought into Parliament. Mr. Rice 
defended the policy of this measure, in a speech of some length ; from 
which we gather that it will be about two years before any East India 
sugar can be brought into the English market on the new terms. 

Mr. Govu.zurn would not oppose the resolution ; but he feared that 
it would alarm the West India planters, and have a bad moral effect. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Ewart, Mr. O’Connewr, and Lord WiLLIam 
Bentinck supported the resolution. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart had by no means expected so sweeping a mea- 
sure as that proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would 








have a startling effect on the West Indians; who certainly 

a claim for the abolition of the existing restrictions on the trade of the 
islands with the American Continent. The trade to the West Indies 
would be much benefited by the equilization of the duties,—a mea- 
sure which he should certainly support. 

Mr, Poutrrr Tomson was glad that Ministers would have the 
tardy support of Mr. Stewart. He denied, however, that because the 
duties on Colonial produce were equalized, that this gave the West 
Indians a claim for the abolition of the restrictions on their trade with 
America. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. G. F. Youne, 
Dr. Bowrinc, Mr. Tuornety, and Mr. Rice, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

4. Liverroot Docks Britt. 


Last night, Lord Sanpon moved the further consideration of the 
report of the Committee on the Liverpool Docks Bill. 

Lord Citve moved that the bill be recommitted. A clause had 
been introduced exempting Runcorn and three other ports on the Mer- 
sey from dock-dues; and he intended to move in the Committee tae 
exempt Ellesmere, on the Cheshire coast, from the payment of those 
dues. His object was to put the Staffordshire, Shropshire, and North 
Wales navigation, on the same footing as that terminating on the other 
side of the Mersey. 

Lord Sanvon said, the clause had been introduced without due no- 
tice, and was contrary to the Standing Orders. It affected the Dock- 
bondholders to the extent of 1,400,000/. ; and he should move to strike 
it out. 

The Spraker, being appealed to, said, that the clause having been 
introduced in violution of the Standing Orders, it must be struck out. 

There was some discussion as to the mode of proceeding; but 
finally, 

Mr. Ewart stated his reasons for opposing the bill; the principal 
of which was, that it took from the Town- Council the management of 
the Dock estate, which properly belonged to it. He moved that the 
report be taken into consideration that day six months. F 

Lord Sanpon_ supported the bill; and complained that it should 
have been made a party question, and that. Mr. E. J. Stanley should 
have come down to the House with two Admiralty Lords in his train 
to vote against the bill. 

Mr. Sranizy said, that Lord Sandon ought to reprove Mr. Bon- 
ham for having made this a party question, if it were one; for although 
that gentleman bad no possible connexion—no sort of interest what- 
ever—with the port of Liverpool, he had exhibited conspicuous party 
activity in favour of the bill. 

The House then divided : 


For Mr. Ewart’s motion ....... ebiasceveseeeauerens 197 
Against It ...cccccccees Sedebecsccveeevercdereecses coves 173 
Majority.......00+ Svocees eoveececeees 24 


So the Sandon bill was lost. 

MIscELLANEOUS SuBJECTS. 

Tea-puries. Mr. Sprine Rice stated, on Tuesday, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Grote, that he did not intend to propose any alteration 
in the duties on bohea tea— 

“He would, however, inform the House of the determination to which the 
Treasury had come upen one part of this subject. It so happened, that the 
alteration of the law had been made with the cognizance and at the suggestion 
of the parties now applying for relief. That alteration would make the pay- 
ment of a considerable sum necessary to all who were not prepared to pay the 
new duty of 2s. ld. per pound. He was aware that it would afford great 
facilities to the parties to postpone the payment of the new duties to a period 
after the Ist of July; and to afford those facilities, a special Treasury minute 
had been issued, authorizing all persons entering tea for home consumption pre~ 
vious to the Ist of July to take atime not exceeding thirty-one days for the 
paymentof the duties to which they then became liable. There was no doubt that 
there were a great many precedents for granting them sucha privilege. There 
were, however, some other points connected with this subject, which could not 
be settled without coming before the House; and the Treasury minute there- 
fore contained a direction that a copy of it should be forthwith laid on the table 
of the House of Commons. The advantage which would be derived from the 
extension of this period to individuals residing in the City of London, would be 
extended to individuals in all parts of the United Kingdom; for it would be 
open to great objection if this mdulgence had been limited to the City of Lon- 
don, and not extended to such places as Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. ; 

Mr. Roxzinson approved of the conduct of Government in this 
matter. 

Mr. Marsonisanks said, that the persons engaged in the tea-trade 
were by no means satisfied with the conduct of Government. 

Lord Sanpon, on behalf of his constituents, protested against any 
further losses by alterations in the tea-duty. 

Sir Rozerr Prerw thought that those merchants who had sent out 
their orders before the increased duty was laid on bohea, were hardly 
used. On the whole, however, he approved of the conduct of Ministers. 


Parer-puties. Mr. Rice then mentioned, in reply to a question 
from Sir GeorcE CLERK, the course which he intended to take on 
the subject of the Paper-duties— 

With respect to stained paper, the reduction of duty was to commence on 
the 5th of July; and with respect to the first-class paper and milled-boards, 
the reduction of duty should not take place till the 10th of October ; but, in 
the mean time, in order to relieve owners of paper-mills from the necessity of 
having their premises burdened with too large a stock, it was proposed to 
allow them to pass paper into the stocks of the stationers, their customers, 
under the direction of the Board of Excise, the duty having been paid before it 
was issued from the mills; and any stock of that paper remaining unconsumed 
on the JOth of October in the hands of the stationers, would entitle them to 
a return equal to the-excess of duty on that denomination of paper. 
would enable the owners of mills to continue their works, and the — to 
keep up their stocks and purchases, and on the 10th of October entitle t — 
to the difference between the high and low duty on the amount of their stoc 


County Rates anp Macisrracy. Mr. Hume, on Tuesday,,ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill “to separate the financial from the mg 
affuirs of the counties in England and Wales, and to authorize the 
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rate-payers in counties to choose rej resentatives to form a County 
Board for the assessment, levying, and administration of the County- 
rates and financial affairs of counties in England and Wales.” 


RecistRaTion oF Voters Bit. This bill was in Committee on 
Tuesday. A lengthened discussion—very imperfectly heard except 
by the few who took a part in it—carried on the settlement of the 
clauses from the 69th to the 76th. 


CuarceE or Brisery acarnst Mr. Harpy. Mr. Gutty, on 
Wednesday, ‘called the attention of the House to the charge of bribery 
made against Mr. Hardy by Mr. O’Connell; in reference to which 
he had on a former occasion stated, that he could show by Mr. 
Hardy’s own admission that he had been guilty of bribing the electors 
of Pontefract. He bad obtained a copy of the letter written by Mr. 
Hardy, containing the admission, and would read it to the House. In 
this letter, which was dated March 5th 1834, Mr. Hardy said, that, 
** one way.or another,” he had paid 5000/. on account of his contest at 
Pontefract; and that he had felt bound in honour, “though much 
against his conscience,” to pay head-money to those who voted for him. 
Mr. Gully said that he would now leave the House to deal with Mr. 
Hardy as it saw fit; and concluded by moving that the letter he had 
read be taken into the consideration of the House. 

Dr. Batpwin seconded the motion. 

Mr. Harpy, in reply, said that he had authorized Mr. Leatham to 
give up the letter which Mr. Gully bad produced ; and he read a letter 
which he had received from Mr. Leatham, stating that Mr. Hardy had 
lost his election rather than bribe voters on the day of the election for 
Pontefract. Mr. Hardy also mentioned, that'though he had received 
the promises of 700 out of 800 votes, he had only 429 votes: what 
became of the difference, he would leave the House to conjecture. 
His expenses had been swelled up to 50002. by the cost of a petition 
which followed the election, and the defence of an action brought 
against him by a little attorney, who claimed 250/. for his services as 
an election agent, instead of 501, which he thought enough. The at- 
torney was defeated, but the defence of the action was expensive. 

Lord Joun Russet wished the debate to be stifled. 

Mr. Hume said the matter could not be got rid of so easily. Mr. 
Hardy had acknowledged the payment of head-money, which was 
bribery. 

Mr. Guuty, in reply to an insinuation on the other side, declared 
that if he had ever paid head-money, he should deem it dishonourable 
to deny that he had bribed. 

Mr. Hume moved Mr. Hardy’s letter be printed. 

Mr. Rostyson opposed the motion. 

Mr. Sueii supported the motion; which, he said, Mr. Hardy had 
fairly brought upon himself. 

The House rejected the motion, by 136 to 97. 

Mr. Hume then gave notice, that on Wednesday next he should 
submit a motion to the House, to the effect— 

‘That any candidate at any election of Members to serve in Parliament, who 
should give, or consent to give, any sum or sums of money, under the name of 
head-money, or any such similar name, would be guilty of a gross violation of 
the independence of Parliament, and of the rights of Parliament, and of the 
rights and privileges of the Commons of the United Kingdom.” 

Brizery at Evrcrions Bitt. Seven clauses of this bill were 
agreed to in Committee on Wednesday. 


Potiinc at County Exvrecrions. Lord Jonn Russert obtained 
leave, on T hursday, to bring in a bill for the more convenient division 
of Counties into Polling-districts, and for taking the poll in one day. 


Parisu ‘VESTRIES Bitt. The House, on Wednesday, refused to 
read this bill a second time, by a majority of 60 to 42. Lord Joun 
RvssELL opposed it, on the ground that it interfered with the Poor-law. 


CuuscH-ratrs. In reply to a question from Lord STanLey, on 
Monday, Lord Joun Russe. said, that he feared it would not be in 
his power to introduce a bill this session for the abolition of Cburch- 
rates. Mr. Hume said, that the country expected to be told frankly 
and clearly what Ministers intended to do on this subject. Lord Joun 
Russet replied, that he never had given the Dissenters any reason to 
believe that a substitute for Church-rates would be provided out of the 
Church revenues. He did not believe that the Dissenters were at all 
anxious that any bill should be introduced, as they knew he was not 
prepared to advocate any measure that would coincide with their wishes 
on the subject. 

_Eycuisn Titne Bitt. Last night, the remaining clauses of this 
bill were agreed to in Committee, after a very long discussion ; which, 
as usual, is scarcely intelligible, and, as reported, is exceedingly dry 
and uninteresting. The principal debate was on a proposition of Mr. 
Home, respecting tithes on hop-grounds and market-gardens; but 
from the manner in which his motion is stated in the reports, it is 
impossible to get at its exact bearing. Mr. Hume’s proposal was re- 
jected by a vote of 104 to 23. The bill is to be read a third time on 
Monday. 

New Houses or PARLIAMENT: PETITION FROM ARCHITECTS. 
Mr. Hume, on Tuesday, presented a petition from the unsuccessful 
competitors for prizes for designs of the New Houses of Parliament, 
complaining that the Commissioners, in making their selection, had 
departed from the instructions of the Committee of the two Houses. 
Mr. Tracy defended the Commissioners. Mr. Hume gave notice, 
that he should recommend a plan very different from that chosen by 
rod Commissioners, when the report of the Committee was laid on the 

e. 

Merrorotiran Suspension Bripcr Brut. On Wednesday, the 
report on this bill, which is to enable a company to erect a Suspension 

ridge over the Thames between Waterloo and Vauxhall Bridges, 
viene after some opposition from Mr. Tooke, and a division 

Recuation or Licntnousrs. Leave was given to Mr. Pov- 
LETr Tomson, on Thursday, to bring in a bill to put English Light- 
houses under the management of the Trinity Board. 


aor Titnes Bir. It was arranged last night, after a conver- 
sation between Lord Joun Russett and Sir Rosert PEEL, that the 


House should go into Committee on this bill on Friday ; and that the 











discussion on the Appropriaticn principle, which would be raised om 


the 50th clause, should be taken on the Monday following. 


Scottish Court or Session. Mr. J. A. Murray (the Lord 
Advocate) moved, on Thursday, for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better regulation of the office of Auditor of Accounts in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and for the appointment of two Accountants- 
General in the said court. 

Sir W. Rat opposed the motion. The only object of the bill was 
to give two persons 3,000/. a year for doing nothing. 

Mr. Hume wished the bill to be postponed, until it was ascer- 
tained whether the reduction recommended by the Committee of that 
House might not render it unnecessary. 

After a few words from Mr. Bannerman, Mr. Wattiace, Mr. 
Goutnurn, and Sir Grorce Cierk, the House agreed to the 
motion, by a vote of 93 to 69. 


Scorrish SHEeRIFFs AND Burcu Courts. Mr. Murrayalso had 
leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of these courts. 


Post-orrick. Inthe House of Lords, on Monday, the Duke of 
Ricumonp expressed his strong disapprobation of the proposed aboli- 
tion of the office of Postmaster-General. He thought that the reve- 
nue would be increased by the reduction of the postage charges, and 
wished the establishment not to be considered so much as one for the 
raising of revenue. If any bill were introduced to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Post-office Commissioners, he should move to 
refer it to a Select Committee. Lord Duncannon said, he should 
oppose such a motion, if he stood alone; and Lord WatLace expressed 
his decided concurrence with the recommendation of the Commissi- 
oners to place the Post-office under the management of a Board. Lord 
ASHBEURTON altogether disapproved of making the Post-oflice depart- 
ment a source of revenue. 

Prisoners’ Counset Birt. This bill was read a second time by 
the Peers on Thursday, on the motion of Lord Lynpuurst. Lord 
Denman, Lord Wynrorp, Lord Axincer, and the Lorp CHAN- 
CELLoR spoke in favour of the principle of the bill; but Lord Wynrorp 
said that additional Judges would be required, as trials would occupy 
more time if the prisoner’s counsel were allowed to make speeches. 


ImprisonMENT FoR Desr. Lord Chancellor CoTtTENHAM gave 
notice, on Tuesday, that he should next Tuesday lay on the table a bill 
to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. 

Dvus.iw Portce Bitz, This bill was read a third time last night, 
and passed. 





Che Court. 
The King and Queen left St. James’s Palace on Sunday morning, for 
the Palace at Kew; where they spent the greater part of the day, and 
proceeded in the evening to Windsor Castle. ‘Their Majesties re- 
mained at Windsor the three first days of the week. On Thursday 
they visited Bushy Park, and dined there. In the evening they re- 
turned to Windsor. 

The health of the Duke of Sussex continuesto improve. His sight 
is becoming stronger every day, and the physicians have ceased to issue 
bulletins of his progress. 

The Court goes into mourning to-morrow, for the Jate King of 
Saxony: the mourning to be changed on the 10th of July, and laid 
aside on the 17th of July. 





The Metropolis. 

THE NORTON AND MELBOURNE TRIAL. 
Tue Court of Common Pleas was completely filled at an early hour 
on Wednesday, by persons anxious to hear the trial of the case of 
Norton versus Melbourne, before Lord Chief Justice Tindall anda 
Special Jury. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Francis Baring, whose names 
were on the Jury list, were called, but did not appear. Lord Grantley, 
the Earl of Lichfield, and Lord Lucan, were seated on the bench. 
The counsel for Mr. Norton were Sir William Follett, Mr. Crowder, 
and Mr. Bayley; for Viscount Melbourne, Sir John Campbell, Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, and Mr. Thessiger. Mr. Bayley opened the 
pleadings, and Sir William Follett stated the plaintiff’s case. 

Sir William Follett began by calling the attention of the Jury to the 
high station occupied by Lord Melbourne in the Government, and re- 
questing them to discard from their minds the idle rumours to whick 
the case had given rise— 

‘«‘ The position (said Sir William) of the parties in society is no further a fit 
subject for your consideration, than as forming one of the circumstances upon 
which your verdict will proceed; for if we find that the defendant in this case 
has taken advantage of the high position in which he stands to lull suspicion 
asleep—-to introduce himself into the family of Mr. Norton, as his benefactor, 
his patron, and his friend,—if he has taken advantage of that position to inflict 
upon him the deepest injury—ay, the deepest injury in every case, in the present 
state of society, which one man can inflict upon another—but in this instance, 
where the intercourse has been Jong continued, and where children have been 
born, it is impossible to calculate the extent of the injury, for it does poison in 
its sources the dearest of all earthly affections, the love of a father to his child ; 
if the defendant has taken advantage of his position to inflict upon Mr. Norton 
this deepest of all injuries, the defendant’s rank and station must necessarily 
form one of the elements of your consideration in the amount of damages you 
shall award. This is the caSe I have tolay before you; and | beg of you a calm 
and dispassionate attention to its various circumstances. On the part of the 
plaintiff ask no more; I ask you to look calmly and dispassionately at the 
proof I shall place before you, and say whether you are not satisfied of the 
defendant’s guilt.” 

Mr. Norton was the brother and heir-presumptive of Lord Grantley. 
He married Mrs. Norton, then Miss Caroline Sheridan, in July 1827; 
Mr. Norton being then twenty-seven, and Miss Sheridan nineteen years 
ofage. It was a marriage of unbounded affection on the part of Mt. 
Norton. The income of the parties being very limited, they took a 
small house, still held by Mr. Norton, close to Storey’s Gate and the 
Birdcage Walk; to which house there were two entrances, one by the 
obseure back lane called Prince’s Court, the other from the Birdcage 
Walk,—he begged the Jury to attend closely to this distinction, the 
importance of which would appear by and by. Mrs. Norton’s first 
child was born on the 10th of July 1829. Her acquaintance with Lord 
Melbourne did not commence till the early part of 1831 ; when, on the 
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office of Commissioner of Bankrupts, which Mr. Norton held, being 
reduced, Lord Melbourne, at the intercession of Mrs, Norton, who 
wrote to him on the subject, appointed Mr. Norton to the office of 
Police Magistrate for the Whitechapel district. Mrs. Norton made 
this application to Lord Melbourne on the plea of his Lordship’s 
former intimacy with her father, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, son of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. The Magisterial duties of Mr. Norton took him 
from home in the morning, and he seldom returned till six or seven in 
the evening. It was during his absence that Lord Melbourne, who 
soon became a constant visiter at his house, was in the habit of calling 
on. Mrs. Norton, and spending two or three hours with her at a time. 

** T don’t mean to say that those visits were altogether confined to the time 
when Mr. Norton was absent: for Lord Melbourne professed to be the inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Norton himself; he had come into the house as his patron 
and friend; Mr. Norton, therefore, felt towards him nothing but friendship 
and gratitude. Lord Melbourne dined several times at the house, and pro- 
fessed to be on terms of intimacy with both Mr. and Mrs. Norton. But you will 
find that Lord Melbourne was a constant visiter at the house when Mr. Norton 
was not there. He began by coming to the house shortly, I presume, after his 
duties at the Home Office were over, at three o’clock, or somewhere thereabout. 
He came to the house constantly, three or four times a week, sometimes more 
frequently, sometimes less. He was a constant visiter at the house, but he was 
in the habit of leaving before Mr. Norton returned. Now I think the evidence 
1 am about to disclose to you will satisfy your minds, that very shortly after 
the first acquaintance between Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton, a criminal 
intercourse commenced between them, and was continued for a very consi- 
derable time afterwards. You are of course aware, that in all cases of this sort 
it rarely, indeed I may say never, happens that you prove the actual com- 
mission of the offence. In this, as in all other cases of crime—for crime it is— 
you convict the parties by circumstantial evidence, which will lead your minds 
to the inference and conclusion that the guilty act has taken place.” 

In the first place, in whit way did Lord Melbourne come as a vi- 
siter ? 

‘The first thing that strikes me is this, although I don’t know that much 
importance will attach to it in the result; but it does appear rather extraor- 
dinary—the house opens into the Birdcage Walk, and that is a public en- 
trance; but it has another entrance from Prince’s Court behind, and Lord 
Melbourne always entered by the gate behind. The door towards the Bird- 
cage Walk was generally used by visiters; and to one coming from the Home 
Office it was the more convenient; but Lord Melbourne never went in by that 
entrance, but always through Prince’s Court. Was that the visit of a friend, 
or like any other person coming to the house ?, When Lord Melbourne came there, 
Mrs. Norton gave orders to the servants that no one else should be adwitted ;_ while 
Lord Melbourne was there, no one was admitted to the house. Those orders were 
acted upon; the servants denied admittance to the most intimate friends, rela- 
tions, and visiters, while Lord Melbourne was there. The servants were directed 
never to come into the drawing-room until rung or sent for; and they obeyed 
the injunction generally. The blinds of the windows looking into the Park 
were drawn down while Lord Melbourue was there ; and he was in the habit of 
leaving shortly before Mr. Norton came home. Mrs. Norton’s conduct, which 
we must here also inquire into, was this,—she would go to her room, she would 
ae herself to receive Lord Nelbourne, she would dress, arrange her hair, 
and rouge before he came. While he was in the house, she has frequently gone 
up into her bed-room with her hair and her dress disordered ; and haying put 
herself to rights, washed her hands, and arranged her dress and hair, she would 
come down stairs again to Lord Melbourne in the drawing-room. But that is 
not all: the intercourse was not confined to that house alone. Mrs. Norton 
has been to Lord Melbourne’s house: and here I ask you whether that is con- 
sistent with the state of manners in our country? Mrs. Norton has been to 
Lord Melbourne’s house, and has been in that house alone with Lord Mel- 
bourne more than once. I shall show you that she has been in the carriage of 
a friend which she was in the habit of using. She has been driven to Lord 
Melbourne’s in South Street; she has been left there; the carriage has been 
sent round the Park, and, after being absent half an hour, has returned to take 
her up again. Where was she in Lord Melbourne’s house? in what room? 
who was with her ? what was she doing,—a young and beautiful woman, in 
such extraordinary and suspicious circumstances? Ihave no means of telling 
you. I shall not call before you the servants of Lord Melbourne. I have no 
means of inquiring; but he has; and it may be that all that occurred on this 
occasion was consistent with innocence : if so, perhaps it will be proved to-day 
where and how Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton were then employed. But 
I shall show she has been to his house. With respect to the manner and habit 
of Lord Melbourne when Mrs. Norton was ill and confined to her bed-room, I 
shall prove to you, by a servant, that Lord Melbourne was in that bed-room, 
and remained with her alone there for an hour or two.” Surely this is some- 
what extraordinary, according to the manners of the present dav; but the 
matter does not rest here. The servants have gone into this room when Lord 
Melbourne has been there; on more occasions than one they have found the 
door bolted ; they have been in the room, and on more occasions than one have 
seen kisses pass between the parties. They have seen his arm round her neck. 
They have seen her hand leaning on his knee, and herself kneeling on the floor. 
They have seen familiarities of that sort between the parties; and they have 
seen what will make you wonder, in that room. Mrs. Norton has been seen 
Ving on the floor, and her clothes in a position to expose her person, with 

ord Melbourne there alone. There is still other evidence which it is the 
painful duty of counsel to lay before you in such a case as this. I allude to 
those marks which are the consequences of intercourse between the sexes. We 
shall show those marks existed on the day linen; they will be shown to have 
existed on her gown; from which, and the other facts I have stated, there can, 
I apprehend, be no doubt of the guilty connexion of these parties.” 

Notes were constantly interchanged between Lord Melbourne and 
Mrs. Norton; but whether the correspondence would have disclosed 
guilt, he could not tell; for when Mrs. Norton left her husband’s house, 
which she did in March last, Mr. Norton had locked up her papers 
without reading them, and ordered them not to be removed; but a 
brother of Mrs. Norton, in Mr. Norton’s absence, had called at the 
house, and, pretending to have his authority, had prevailed on the ser- 
vants to give him the box of papers. Only three notes in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s handwriting had been found. ‘They were very trivial, but 
there was something in the style even of these trivial notes which 
justified suspicion— 

“ Here is one of them— I will call about half- past four. Yours.’ There is 
no regular beginning to the letters; they don’t commence with ‘ My dear Mrs. 
Norton,’ or any thing of that sort, as is usual in this country when a gentleman 
writes to a lady. Here is another of the notes—‘ How are you?’ Again there 
is no beginning as you see. ‘I shall not be able to call to-day, but probably 
shall to-morrow.’ “This is not the note of a gentleman to a lady with whom he 
may be acquainted. The third runs thus—‘ No House to-day; I shall call after 
the levee, about four or half-past. If you wish it later, let me know. I shall 
then explain about going to Vauxhall.” These are the only letters which have 
been found: if the others were like them, they probably may have been de- 





stroyed; but even these are not in the style and form of address of notes of a 
gentleman would write to a lady with whom he was merely on ne terms, 
They seem to import much more than the mere words convey. hey are 
written cautiously, I admit: there is no profession of Jove in them—they are 
not love-letters; but they are not written in the ordinary style of correspond- 
ence usually adopted in this country between intimate friends or mutual ac- 
quaintances. These, however, are the whole of the letters that have been found 
about the house; the other letters belonging to Mrs. Norton having been re- 
moved by her brother before any one had an opportunity of seeing them.” 

Referring to the subject of damages, he strongly repudiated the no. 
tion, which had got abroad, that Mr. Norton was careless of his wife, 
and by his purposed absence allowed of opportunities to Lord Mel- 
bourne of seeing her. The servants never bad communicated any of 
their suspicions to their master; who, up to the time when Mrs. Norton 
left his house in March last, had no suspicion of his wife's infidelity. 
Indeed, the letters written by Mrs. Norton, up to a very late period, 
must have set at rest any suspicion, had such existed. He would read 
two or three of the letters, to show the style and affectionate terms in 
which they were written. 

Sir John Campbell said that the letters could not be evidence, and 
he might object to their being read; but he waived the objection. 

Sir William Follett—‘“ Then, why interrupt me?” 

Chief Justice Tindall said, that if the letters were written after just 
cause of suspicion became known to the plaintiff, they could not be re- 
ceived as evidence. 7 

Sir William Follett, after observing that Sir John Campbell had 
merely raised the objection ad captandum, in order to have the grace of 
withdrawing it, read passages of the following letters, which were 
written either while Mrs. Norton was on a visit in Scotland, or to Mr. 
Norton when away from home. 

“ Tuesday, 12th July 1831. 

“ Dearest George—Our chicken came safe to hand this morning. It having rained 
torrents nearly all the night, he rested at Mere, and came on in the gig Seymour 
sent; and I have just seen him washed and put to bed ina Jarge, high, airy room, He 
has been in high spirits all day, playing with the pet lamb and beagle puppy, the latter 
of whom shows a decided attachment to his little companion; but the lamb is reafly 
so stupid and so awkward, that I wish itroasted adozen timesaday. I think and hope 
Menny has not taken cold; but Mrs. Moore says, that when the rain came on very 
heavy, the outside passengers crammed in; and as they were very wet, it is a bad 
chance for him. I hear Mr. Bush, the doctor, is a very experienced person, with the 
practice of several parishes in his own hands; so I du not feel so unhappy at being 
parted from my beloved Herbert. I got a little scrawl from you this moruing (which, 
by the omission of the word * Mere’ on the direction, travelled to three or four towns), 
reproaching me for not writing; whereas I have written every day, except last night, 
when I thought I would wait till the arrival of my dear lambkin, whose coming gave 
me great joy. Your letters are too short, Sir; and if you do not make them longer, I 
shall believe you are looking on at the ‘ domestic happiness’ of that amiable young 
person and her bridegroom to whom you were charitable enough to pay a visit some 
time since. Our pony-chaise comes home to-morrow; and then, I suppose, I shall see 
Long Leet, and tell you something of the country; but there is nothing to tell you 
about close by. I dreamed last night that you were dying, and two old maids told you 
stories of me, and then persuaded me you would not see me; but I rushed into your 
room, and found it was all a lie, aud that you were dying fur my company; and then I 
thought, as I was sitting by you explaining, I saw you grow quite unconscious and die ; 
wherefore I woke with a flood of tears, and walked up and down with bare feet, till Mrs. 
Moore arrived and informed me that you were quite well, and no old maid with you, 
I dreamed the uight before, that baby was drowning, and I saw him floating down the 
1iver; but no one would attend to me, becanse I was mad! Llorrid dreams beset me, I 
cannot bear sleeping alone: hem! you ought to come down and protect me. This 
morning, | broke my already-broken tooth quite up into my jaw ; and it almost put 
out my eye withthe pain. I drew the fragment myself, with much trouble, with the 
pincers in my dressing-case, and was exactly twenty-four minutes at it! Pity my suf- 
ferings ! 

“ | will write every day of myself ang the two children. 

“ Ever yours, affectionately, CAROLINE. 

“Ton, G. C. Norton.” 

“ Sunday. 

“ Dearest George—I fear this will be but a hurried line, for they do run about so all? 
day in the open air, that time slips away till we dress for dinner. I have sent your 
gunpowder, and hope it will come safe. Penny is very well indeed, and I have bought 
flannel at Dundee to roll him in, I have not heard again of baby. Lady —— is come 
with a sweet little child for Penny to play with. Lord , and Mr, —, and Lord 
—— come to-morrow : we are asked to Camperdown. I saw the baudsome old Lord 
——, anc a young one. Come back, darling ; | am wishing for you. ‘To drive four small 
piebald ponies, and swinging and flinging beech-nuts at one another's heads, is all we 
do; and very good sport it is. 

“1 shall write you again to-morrow or next day, aud pray write to me. IT have not 
heard of you yet, Direct Inchture, Perthshire : it comes quicker. 

“Tell Mrs. Charles there never was any thing so beautiful as the room she is to have 
in right of being a bride—an enormous room, looking on the lawn, with ebony furni- 
ture, and the most magnificent things in it. Ditto dressing-room for Charles. 

“ ‘The house is so lovely, and there are eight new rooms furnished, 

“God bless you. Love to all. Ever yours, Cary. 

“ Hon. G. Norton, Ranoch Lodge, 30th August 1832,” 

“1st January 1835. 

“ My dearest Geordie—I wish there were franks, but there are none now, to make a 
stupid letter tolerable. 

“Tam very much vexed about poor Charlie, who has been in his bed these three 
days; and Fincham, the apothecary, says he requires the greatest care. I have made 
tea for him these two past evenings ; he is quite low and dull, and Frank does not seem 
to think much about him, 

“ To-day is the Ist of January; so, before I go further, let me wish you a happy new 
year, and many of them, dear Geordie, in quietness and comfort at home, and what 
prosperity may chance abroad. 

“ { have sat the whole day with Heath (the publisher of the Keepsake and Annual), 
Reynolds, and Lord Mulgrave, 

“1 have taken the Keepsake ; and Mr. Heath informed me of what he was pleased to 
eall ‘a horrible attempt on the part of Mr. Bull, of Holles Street, and an actionable 
offence.’ This was, that it seems Bull has published, and cunningly sent to Paris, an 
Aunual called the English Annual, and on which is impudently printed, ‘ Edited by 
Mrs. Norton!’ Ihave sent for the book, and expressed the utmost indignation and 
astonishment. I shall give you an amusing account of this interview when we meet. 
Nothing is droll upon paper, and one can’t write down the toue of voice in which a 
thiug was said. 

© Heath seemed struck with my personal charms, and requested me to sit to Ross for 
next year’s Book of Beauty ; which I agreed tu do, 

“ Lord Melbourne has lent me a curious book, —Dr. Larduer's Letters ; in-which the 
Doctor proves that Mary Magdalen was the most virtuous of her sex. [ have not yet 
looked at it, as I do not wish to lose the post to yon, but am very curious to see it proved. 
I was showing the opera-glass you gave me to the boys, aud Brinney said ‘ What do 
you see?’ ‘I see your dear little dirty face, quoth 1; I then handed it to him, and 
said ‘ What do you see?’ ‘I see your dear big dirty face,’ said he: was’nt it quick 
aud funny? ‘The other laughed amazingly at this filial impertinence. Spencer's 
‘good things’ I must notomit. We were sitting with Charlie, and he was dull, 
‘Now,’ says he ‘let’s resign” ‘What do you mean?’ said I. ‘ People say ‘resign, 
when they go out,’ quoth he. So much for living with Ministers! 

“ With these anecdotes I conclude my shabby little letter ; hoping to hear from you 
that any little unpleasantness between you and Grantley, when you thought you were 
doing for the best, is over and explained away. The boys send their love. Brin, says 
gravely, ‘Have you told papa about your poor sick little brother ?’ 

“ Yours, ever affectionate, Cc. 

“ Hon. G.C. Norton, at I. Hockley’s, Esq., Guildford. 

“Mamma begs you to drink melted gum Arabic in all your drinks, Take care, 
dear Geordie.” 


« 1835. 
“ Dearest George--Take your bath, and be better, You cannot think how I reproach, 
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myselfat your being ill ; it makes me quite unhappy: but it shall never happen again 
your remorseful wife promises you faithfully. You are a good kiud hub. in the long 
run; aud don’t believe me when I say haish things to you, waking or sleeping; balance 
my words last night against the day you woke me, Glad to make fiends, and happy 
to see you at Paris, and forgive me! 

“ Come early on Wednesday. God bless you,dear, Mind you write, 

“ Ever your affectionate, 

“ The Hon. G. C. Norton.” 

“ The bath cost twelve guineas new.” 

These letters, Sir William Follett argued, proved that Mrs. Norton 
kept up the semblance of affection for her husband, and must have 
lulled aay suspicion that might arise in his mind. He would not dilate 
on the question of damages; but the age, the rank, the pretence of 
being a friend of the husband, were all aggravations of the noble 
defendant’s guilt, if proved. It was quite impossible to compen- 
sate Mr. Norton for the injury he had sustained; but he asked the 
Jury, as husbands and fathers, to give him all the reparation in their 
power. 

The plaintiff's witnesses were now produced. 

- The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Norton was proved by Mr. George 
otts. 

Mr. Fletcher Norton, a relation of the plaintiff, was the next wit- 
ness. He spoke to the affectionate terms on which the husband and 
wife lived together. Mrs. Norton was a very kind and attentive 
mother. Many persons of fashion and distinction were in the habit of 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Norton. He always entered the house by 
Prince’s Court, not by Storey’s Gate. The door by which he entered, 
in Prince's Court, had a bell and a knocker, with a brass plate—it was 
No. 2. The door from the Park was a glass door, and led into the 
dining-room—it made one of the windows of the dining-room. 

Mr. George Darby, of Markby, Sussex, also gave testimony as to 
the affectionate terms on which the parties lived together, and to Mrs. 
Norton’s kindness to and care of her children. 

Georgiana Veitch, lady’s maid to Miss Norton (Mr. Norton’s 
sister), was with her mistress at Storey’s Gate for three months, in 
1832. During her stay, Lord Melbourne was in the habit of calling 
frequently on Mrs. Norton, and stopping with her for an hour together. 
No other visiters were admitted whilst he was there. 

Trinette Elliott went to Mrs. Norton's, as lady’s maid, in the latter 
part of 1831. Mr. Norton was in the habit of going to his office in 
the City between nine and ten. Lord Melbourne called almost every 
day between two and three. The children were frequently called down 
whilst Lord Melbourne was with Mrs. Norton. She used to attend 
her mistress when dressing. Mrs. Norton dressed much the same when 
Lord Melbourne called as when about to receive other visiters. She 
washed her hands, and smoothed her hair, and sometimes asked fora 
clean pocket-hankerchief. She never was at home to any other visiter 
when Lord Melbourne was with her. On one occasion she saw Lord 
Melbourne kiss Mrs. Norton: it was just as she was shutting the door 
after showing his Lordship into the room. When Lord Melbourne 
called, the window-blinds were drawn quite down. Mrs. Norton lost 
many of her pocket-handkerchiefs. On cross-examination, this witness 
said that Lord Melbourneand Mr. and Mrs. Norton used sometimes to 
dine and go to the play together. Mr. Norton used to come home when 
Lord Melbourne had left or was just going. When Mr. Norton came 
home and found Lord Melbourne was at his house, he seemed angry. 
He used to go into the drawing-room, and sometimes asked Lord Mel- 
bourne to stay to dinner. The witness had left Mrs. Norton’s service 
to be married toa private in the Scotch Fusileers. When she left Mrs. 
Norton she was pregnant; but was not discharged on that account. 
Carriage visiters and those on horseback generally entered by the door 
from the Park which led into the dining-room; others through 
Prince’s Court. 

Ellen Monk was in Mrs. Norton’s service as nurse for six months 
from April 1834. Mrs. Norton was unwell while she was with her. 
She kept her room, and one day Lord Melbourne went to see her there : 
it was her sleeping-room. By Mrs. Norton’s direction, she took up the 
children and left them in the room. Lord Melbourne staid for about 
anhour. He sat on a chair near the sofa, on which Mrs. Norton, who 
was too ill to come down stairs, was lying. 

Eliza Gibson was housemaid at Mr. Norton’s in 1833 for seven 
months. She remembered trying to open the drawing-room door, but 
it was bolted. She could not tell whether Lord Melbourne or any one 
else was in the room with her mistress. She used to see Mrs. Norton 
arrange her dress, and braid her hair, and rouge, after having been with 
Lord Melbourne: her collar was tumbled on those occasions. Lord 
Melbourne used to call six times a week. She thought he was about 
ferty-five years of age. He never kissed or took improper liberties 
with witness. Mrs. Norton did not change her collar, but merely ad- 
justed it, after being with Lord Melbourne. There was a mirror in 
the drawing-room. Mr. Norton first examined her respecting Mrs. 
Norton’s conduct, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Wednesday last week. 
There were two beds in Mrs. Norton’s sleeping-room. Mr. Norton 
did not always sleep with his wife. 

Thomas Bulliman went as servant to Mr. Norton in July 1833, and 
staid for about a month. He had previously been footman to Colonel 
Armstrong; and had frequently gone in the carriage with Miss Arm- 
strong to call on Mrs. Norton. When the blinds were down in Mrs. 
Norton’s drawing-room, Miss Armstrong was not admitted. Miss 
Armstrong used to take Mrs. Norton an airing; and once they left 
Mrs. Norton at Lord Melbourne’s, in South Street. On one occasion, 
he saw Lord Melbourne at Mrs. Norton’s, sitting on the sofa with that 
lady: his Lordship’s hand was on the lady’s shoulder; he drew it 
gently off, and did not seem surprised when witness entered the room: 
they seemed as if they had been sitting close together and had recently 
moved. Miss Armstrong was a lady of great respectability, and moved 
in the best circles. Mrs. Nortonmet Mr. Norton once at least at Lord 
Melbourne’s; and they left the house together. He remembered Miss 
Armstrong's setting Mrs. Norton down at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
when the Duke was ill. 

Thomas Tucker, footman to Mr. Norton in December 1833, proved 
that Mr. Norton had frequently found Lord Melbourne at his house, 
on his return from the city. Le had carried notes to and from Lord 
Melbourne at the Home Office. He had seen Lord Melbourne and 


Car.” 


Mrs. Norton sitting close together on the sofa, which was a large one. 
There was a balcony at the first drawing-room window with some 
She used also to 


plants, which Mrs. Norton used to meddle with. 





draw, sometimes with chalk. 
drawn three parts across the window. He had had some conversation 

with the previous witness, Bulliman, but not as to what evidence he 

should give. . 

William Lawley, coachtnan to Colonel Armstrong, said that he’ 
had driven Mrs. Norton to the Duke of Devonshire’s, Lord 
Lansdowne’s, Lord Seymour’s, Mrs. Blackwood’s, and to Sir James 
Graham's at the Admiralty. Miss Armstrong always accompanied 
Mrs. Norton. Sometimes Colonel Armstrong went with them; but 
they generally set him down at White’s Club-house. 

John Fluke went to live with Mr. Norton in 1830, as coachman, 
and staid with him for four years: he used to do work in the stable, 
and in-door work also. Has seen Lord Melbourne at Mr. Norton’s 
numbers of times; has taken notes to and from him; and has seen 
Lord Melbourne and Mrs Norton together in the drawing-room, In 
reply to the question whether he had seen any thing particular in Mrs. 
Norton’s position or dress, this witness said— 

* On one occasion, I think I was sent to the play for a box ticket—I cannot 
say whether for the Olympic or not. On my return, I went up to the edi 
room and knocked once at the door, but received no answer. I knocked a 
second time, and received noanswer. I then thought that Mrs. Norton was 
not in the room, and I opened the door and went into the room. Lord Mel- 
bourne was sitting on the left hand in a chair at the fire, with his elbows on 
his knees, bis head reclining on his hands, and his face turned towards Mrs. 
Norton. She was lying down on her. right side with her feet towards the door, 
and her head upon the hearth-rug. Mrs. Norton, the moment I got into the 
middle of the room, when I was going to deliver my message, shifted herself 
with her hand, and rose up a litle. Lord Melbourne looked at her and she 
looked again at his Lordship: she then turned round and never said any thing, 
but gave me a bow, as much as to say ‘that is enough,’ after I had delivere 
my message. Mrs. Norton’s clothes were up, and I saw the thick part of her 
thigh. I turned round and retired from the room. Mrs. Norton made a bow, 
but she never spoke to me. I left the room.” 

He once opened the drawing-room door for Lord Melbourne; who 
said to Mrs. Norton, ‘* Well, Carry, how do you do;” and witness 
believed that his Lordship kissed Mrs. Norton. 

Flake was cross-examined at great length by Sir John Campbell. 
It appeared that he bad a fly, a gig, a cab, and horse, which he hired 
out to make up the deficiency of his wages,—for he had only half- 
woges, he said. He was a married man with three children ; and since 
he left Mr. Norton, had taken to mending shoes and selling women’s 
cast-off clothes in a cellar in Monmouth Street. He had pray Sor of 
his gig, fly, cab, and horse; which he bought on credit, but had not 
yet paid for—only part, as much as he could. For the last six weeks 
he had been living at a public-house near Lord Grantley’s at Wo- 
nersh, in Surry. He only left Wonersh on the previous night. He 
had received 101. from Mr. Norton’s solicitor. He amused himself 
at Wonersh with fishing. He did not recollect that he had, but would 
not swear that he had not said, that he been examined nine days on 
this matter. He denied that Lord Wynford had ever examined him 
on this business. He had “a very bad place at Norton’s ;” but for his 
cab and horses, he should have been starved. The cross-examination 
continued as follows: many of the witness’s answers eliciting peals of 
laughter. 

In reply to the question why he had left ‘¢ Norton’s,” he said—‘ To tell the 
truth, I got a drop too much. It was a Court-day, and we generally have a 
drop at such atime. Mr. and Mrs. Norton fell out in the carriage, and of 
course they put the spite on me, and so I was discharged.” 

‘*‘ Then you had got a drop too much ?”—“* Why, I like to speak the truth, 
and I confess I had. Mrs. Norton was very cross, and you could not please 
her very easily. She was cross because the black horse happened to gallop, 
= I could not get him into a trot. Horses will break sometimes; you can’t 

elp it.” 

‘** And they put the spite on you ?”—* Oh, it is not the first time I have 
had it like that.” 

“* You like to speak the truth: sometimes you took a drop too much, eh?” 
—‘‘ I] don’t know who does not at times. We are all alike for that, masters 
and servants.” 

« Did not Mrs. Norton complain that you had drunk too much ?”—* Mrs. 
Norton never complained of that; because I was a good servant, though I did 
take a drop too much—a very good servant ; and you know gentlemen do the 
same sometimes.” 

‘¢ Have you not had a sabre cut in your head ”—* No, thank God, but I had 
a touch on my bip at Waterloo.” 

‘* How often did you take a drop too much while in Mr. Norton’s service ?” 
«¢ What, Sir, during the four years? You have put a very heavy question.” 

‘¢ But on a moderate computation ?”—‘* Why, some people carry a little so 
well that you can’t tell when they’ve got a drop too much. I can’t answer 
your question.” ‘ 

‘‘ Did it not happen generally in the afternoon ?”—* I was not drunk, Sir, 
every day.” 

‘¢ But pretty often ?”—** Middling; as we generally all are.” 

‘* Did it ever happen that you had taken too much when driving Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton to the Queen’s ball ?”—** I was sober going to the Queen’s ball ; 
but when going to the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, in the evening, I certainly got 
a drop too much ; and then the black horse began to gallop. Mr. Norton got 
ont of the coach, and mounted the box in his opera-hat; and I did not think 
he looked well driving in that fashion.” 

‘© You were so drunk that it was necessary for Mr. Norton to get on the 
coach-box with his opera-hat to drive?”—** I'll tell you the whole, Sir. 
When Mrs. Norton wanted Mr. Norton to do any thing, he was so fond of her 
he would do it, let it be what it might. So he got upon the box ; and I, being 
a goodish sort of a coachman, did not wish to see my master make a fool of 
himself in a crowd: so I said, ¢ If you will drive, you must drive by yourself.” 
I had one of my own and one of my master’s horses in the carriage, and I did 
not like to see my own horse doing all the work; so I preferred walking; a 

retty good proof that I was not very drunk. When I got to the Marquis of 
vansdowne’s, I expected to see the carriage at the door ; but instead of that, 
I saw a parcel of fellows cutting at my horse. I then said to my master, ‘ Let 
me drive, and I will soon get youup. The truth is,’ says I, * you look rather 
foolish.’ But he refused to give up the reigns; and I then said, ¢ If you will 
be obstinate, I must take my horse out.’ So I went went to take my horse 
out; and Mr. Norton said, ‘John, John, don’t do that! Policeman, take 
John away!’ I did not take the horse out; but a Policeman came up, and 
said that 1 must go along with him. I said ‘Iam very willing to go with 
you, my good feliow; 1 will go with all the pleasure in the world.” So he took 
me to the watchhouse.” 

«Poor John! And so there you were, locked up all night ?”—‘* T was.” 

‘ Did not yon make an offer to release him then ?”—*+ I wanted to take hold 
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of the reins, to get him out of the crowd.” 
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“ Did Mr. Norton contrive to get the carriage up, driving with his opera- 
hat on ?”—‘* So I understood next morning.” 

« And then you were discharged ? ”—* I was fined 5s. for being intoxicated 
at the Office, though I was then as sober as I am now.” 

« Who was the Magistrate that fined you 5s. ?”—‘‘ Mr. Norton seemed to 
know him, for they talked together a long while.” : 

“ Then, you think your sentence was a very unjust one? ”—* I don’t think 
I was well used.” ; 

* You were not drunk ?”—No; when I went away with the Policeman, no 
more than I am now.” ; 

It was very unjust, then, that you were turned off? *_§ Oh, Sir, when 
Mrs. Norton told master to do any thing, he must do it.” 

¢¢ It was her fault, then, was it not ?”—** Rather more her’s than master’s.” 

He might have said that Mrs. Norton was a “ damned bitch” for 
getting him discharged, but he never said he would be revenged on her 
—* neyer, never.” He did not recollect having said that he should get 
5001. for his evidence on this trial, and then go and live in the country. 
[ This question was repeatedly put to the witness; but he would not 
give it a decisive answer—he did not know how much it was usual to 
give on these occasions.] He did not know Lord Wynford, and had 
not spoken of him in connexion with this affair. He had been em- 
ployed to find out his old fellow-servants at Mr. Norton’s, but not ‘to 
fish up eviderce ”—he denied the expression. He might have said that 
he was th: prin :ipal witness against the Premier of England. He did 
not recoll e€ having pocketed money which he had received from Mr. 
Norton to pay a sadler’s bill. If they won the cause, he did expect 
something; a man must be paid for his work. He did not wish to go 
into the country ; London agreed best with his constitution. The fire 
in the parlour, when he saw Mrs. Norton lying on the rug, was a very 
large one—it wasin December. He had found out an old fellow-ser- 
vant, named Cummins, in London, for Mr. Norton. This woman was 
afterwards sent down to the neighbourhood with three little Cumminses, 
her children. Cummins always passed for a widow. 

Ann Cummins, a Roman Catholic, was sworn on the .cross; and 
said that she had lived two years and three months with Mrs. Norton, 
as nurse; having entered her service in October 1831. She remem- 
bered Lord Melbourne calling seven days after the birth of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s second son. She was ordered to take the children into the bed- 
room: Mrs: Norton kissed the infant, and asked Lord Melbourne if 
it was not a pretty baby? Lord Melbourne patted it on the head, and 
said it was ‘‘ not like Norton.” Mrs. Norton kept the baby, and sent 
her away: and she did not return till she was rung for, in about half 
an hour. Once afterwards she came into the drawing-room, and saw 
Lord Melbourne’s hand on Mrs. Norton’s shoulder. Mrs. Norton 
rouged, and sometimes pencilled her eyebrows. She had observed 
marks on Mrs. Norton's day-linen; but did not think any thing of 
them at the time, though she had since thought it strange there should 
be any, as Mrs. Norton was a very strong woman. 

This witness was cross-examined by Mr. Thessiger; in whose fa- 
mily, it appeared, she had lived as a widow. She said that she now 
went by the name of Owen, a tailor; whose mistress she was, and 
whom she did not wish to marry. She had been to Wonersh; for she 
wished to go there to avoid the people who came to her respecting this 
trial from Lord Melbourne, and others. She had received 5/. from a 
lawyer’s clerk, and since Il. 5s. a week. She had seen Lord Grantley 
once, but he only asked her how she did. She could not say whether 
or not Mrs. Lilly, the monthly nurse, was in the bed-room when Lord 
Melbourne was with Mrs. Norton, seven days after her confinement. 
When Lord Melbourne called, the orders were, not to go into the 
drawing-room without knocking: but she had gone in sometimes 
Without knocking—twice certainly. She had told Mr. Vizard, Lord 
Melbourne’s attorney, who had questioned her on the subject, that she 
had never seen any thing in Mrs. Norton's conduct to excite suspicion. 

Martha Morris was Mrs. Norton’s servant; and swore to her hand- 
writing in the letters already given as part of Sir William Follett’s 
speech, and also to the following. 

19th April 1939. 

** My dear George-—-All the children are quite well. You might have-seat me a line 
to-day; but I say nothing. Write down cn Sunday, do; and above all things write to 
Mr. —, or at all events find out Frank’s direction. Send a note to the Admiralty 
again tohim. I am left here with nobody to keep me company ; quite like one of the 
heroes in romances, is it not? Do yo the Admiralty, or send a note. God bless you; 

Yy. “ CAROLINE.” 

Sir William Follett then put in three notes written by Lord Mel- 
bourne,—the first without a date; the second dated in July 1833; the 
third in February 1836. These were all the letters of Lord Melbourne. 

“TI will call about half-past four or five o'clock. 

“ Your's, &c. “ MELBOURNE.” 

“ There is no house to-day; I will call after the levee, about four or half-past. If 

ou wish it later, let me hear from you. I will then explain to you about going to 

auxhall. “ Your's, &e, ** MELBOURNE.” 
“ South Street, 4th February 1836, 

“ How are you? I shall not be able to call to-day, but probably shall to-morrow. 

“ Your’s, &c. “* MELBOURNE.” 

The examination of Martha Morris was continued. She bad re- 
mained with Mr. and Mrs. Norton up to the time of the separation; 
and was now taking care of the children at the house, near Storey’s 
Gate. There had been a quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Norton, in 
consequence of Mr. Norton’s not being included in an invitation to his 
wife and family to visit Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan at Frampton, in Dor- 
setshire. Mr. Norton said, that as he was not invited, the children 
should not go. There was to be a family meeting of the Sheridans at 
Frampton—Sir James and Lady Graham, Lady Seymour, and Mrs. 
Blackwood. On the 29th of March, the morning after the quarrel, 
she let Mrs. Norton out of the house at seven o'clock in the morning: 
Mrs. Norton went to Lady Seymour’s. Mr. Norton declared that the 
children should not go to Frampton; and they were sent to Upper 
Berkeley Street, to Lord Grantley’s. Mr. Norton followed them there. 
Mrs. Norton was in a state of great agitation, and exceedingly hurt that 
she could not see the children; who were removed again that night to 
the house at Storey’s Gate, and were afterwards sent to Wonersh. 
She stopped with the children, as Mrs. Norton said she should then 
be satisfied that they would be taken care of. 

James Benbow lived as footman with Mr. Norton in 1832. He 
had frequently carried notes to Lord Melbourne ; who sometimes called 
almost immediately after receiving them. There was no secrecy en- 
Joined either as to the notes or the visits. 












Maria Foggis was cook at Mrs. Norton’s in 1833 and 1834. She 
was examined as to what became of the box in which Mrs. Norton kept 
her papers; but could give no account of it. a 

The appointment of Mr. Norton as a Police Magistrate, dated?19 
April 1831, was put in; and this closed the plaintiff's case.” Rey 

It being now about six o’clock, Sir John Campbell applied to have 
the trial postponed till the next morning, on account of the exhaustion 
both of himself and the Jury. But Sir William Follett opposed the 
application ; and the Jury expressed their wish that the trial should 
proceed. The Court adjourned for half an hour for refreshment; and 
then 

Sir John Campbell proceeded to address the Jury for the defendant, 
Lord Melbourne. 

“* Gentlemen of the Jury,” he said, “I can say to you unfeignedly, ‘that I 
rejoice in that which you intimated to me—your wish that this trial should be 
proceeded with, and that we may have done with it this night. Your wish, 
gentlemen, has saved me a night of anxiety ; and I now can say this, that before 
I leave this court I shall be able to boast, that, by your verdict, you have de- 
livered my client from the unfounded charge that has been brought against him. 
You will have the satisfaction when you lay your heads on your pillow, to re- 
flect, that having heard all the evidence,—having given to it the most dis- 
passionate consideration,—you have come to the calm but at the same time the 
clear conclusion, that the charge is wholly unfounded—that there is no proof to 
support the accusation made against the defendant. I think that it would have 
been more graceful in Sir William Follett, if. instead of opposing, he had 
seconded my application for an adjournment. But no—when he thought that 
any advantage or assistance of time could be useful to my client, he pertina- 
ciously opposed it. Such was what I consider the unusual opposition of my 
learned friend in this very unusual case. I disdained, however, the notion of 
asking for that adjournment on the ground that I was to call witnesses. I tell 
you frankly, gentlemen of the Jury, that I shall call no witnesses. I shall be 
able to demonstrate to you, that no case has been made out against my client ; 
that all the material facts that have been alleged against him are false; and that 
all the facts which really do exist ure such, that no inference from them can be 
drawn against him. J assert his innocence—there is no proof upon which a 
Jury can satisfactorily come to a conclusion of his guilt.” 

He would remind the Jury of the extreme hardship under which 
defendants laboured in actions for criminal conversation. In transac. 
tions where there could be no evidence except that of the parties im- 
plicated and a single witness of each alleged fact, it was impossible to 
supply contradictory testimony to the assertions of the plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses; for neither of the two parties implicated could be put iuto the 
witness-box, and it was only upon the improbability of the story, or 
discredit attaching to the third party who gave testimony against him, 
that the defendant could rely to rebut the charge. It therefore was 
necessary that the Jury should have no doubt whatever as to the credi- 
bility of the accusing witnesses, before they could convict the de- 
fendant. In the present case, the defendant’s counsel denied that any 
thing more than an intimate and innocent friendship, sanctioned by Mr. 
Norton, had existed between Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton. 

He acquitted Mr. Norton from having an idea that there was any thing im- 
proper between them, or from any suspicion that he had connived at his own 
dishonour. It was the most extrsordinary case that had ever been brought 
into a court of justice. Mr. Norton was evidently under some delusion, and 
had been made the tool of others for political motives. There had been left on 
the Jury the leader of the political party opposed to his client; but Sir John 
would have as soon seen Sir Robert Peel in that box as any other gentleman ; and 
neither Lord Melbourne nor those who advised him, ever thought of objecting 
to that gentleman. Another remarkable feature in the present case was, that up 
to that day the defendant’s advisers had not the most distant conception of who 
the witnesses were, with the exception of two, and one (Mansell) who had not 
been called. In the Ecclesiastical Court, time and place and circumstance 
must be proved ; but here there was nothing definitive; the evidence ranged 
over a period of four or five years, and excluded all evidence of what occurred 
within the last two or three years, during which time the partics continued to 
livein harmony. During that period Lord Melbcurne’s visits continued, and 
he remained on the same friendly footing with the family. Nothing was given 
in evidence relative to 18°4, 1835, or 1836,—a circumstance unexampled in the 
annals of such cases. Unless, therefore, a Jury were watchful, vigilant, dis- 
criminating, and just,—as he felt they would be,—it was utterly impossible that 
the innocence of the party could be vindicated. Under such circumstances it 
was impossible that a party could defend himself, except by showing the nature 
of the charge, and the characters of those by whom it was made. 

The witnesses in this case were the most dangerous and least 
credible of all witnesses—discarded servants. Never was there a 
case more disgraceful to those who-had got it up. Sir John remarked 
upon the non-appearance of several witnesses who ought to have been 
called by the plaintiff. Where was Mrs. Gulliver, Mrs. Norton’s 
nurse ? where Fitness, Mr. Norton’s servant, who was nowat Storey’s 
Gate, and could have related the real cause of the separation between 
Mr. Norton and his wife, about which the Jury would have learned 
nothing had it not been necessary to call Mrs. Morris to prove Mrs. 
Norton’s handwriting? Fitness might also have contradicted the story 
about the carrying away of Mrs. Norton’s letters; and he could also 
bave proved the undisguised manner in which Lord Melbourne called 
upon Mrs. Norton. 

Why were not the witnesses who had lived in Mr. Norton’s service during 
the two or three latter years brought forward on this occasion? Surely, if an 
adulterous intercourse had ever existed between the parties, it continued to exist 
down to the present period. Why then, he repeated, were not those witnesses 
who were living in the service when the separation took place produced before 
the Jury? Not only were they not produced, but these who had been in the 
service during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, were kept back. All those per- 
sons had been examined out of court; but it appeared that only those who 
would answer the whip, and hud such convenient memories as to be able to 
recollect things which were said to have taken place years ago, but forgot what 
had occurred within the last forty-eight hours, were selected. Such as they 
were, however, it was now his duty to call the attention of the Jury to the evi- 
dence which they had given. His learned friends suggested to him, however, 
a fact which he did not intend to overlook,—namely, the statement which had 
been made respecting the finding of the letters ; the total want of proof in respect 
of which was the first symptom of the tottering of a building that would by 
and by crumbleinto dust. Neither must he omit to remind them of the clan- 
destineity of Lord Melbourne’s approaches to the house, which was so much 
dwelt on by his learned friend Sir William Follett, who had over and over 
again charged him with sneaking in at the back-door. How did that fact turn 
out? Why, the back-door was the door which opened into the Park—which 
led directly to the dining-room—to which it did not appear that there was 
either knocker or bell. And the very first witness called, Mr. Fletcher Norton, 
stated at once, that he had always entered by the door in Prince’s Court, That 
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Was the street-door; and because Lerd Melbourne entered the house by that 
door, the Jury were called upon to infer that he did so for the purpose of dis- 
honouring Mrs. Norton ! The failure of that attempt had produced an evident 
effect upon the minds of the Jury, and of every person around 5 and conse- 
quently, bis learned friends did not venture to ask any other witness a single 
question on the subject. " » 

Tt was clear that the charge against Lord Melbourne had nothing to 
do with the separation: that was the after-thought of some subtle, 
sly, insinuating rogue. It was impossible to believe that the woman 
who could write those letters which had been read in court—who up to 
the day of the separation had been a most affectionate wife and mother, 
and who had gone about half-distracted at being separated from her 
children—could have been carrying’ on an adulterous intercourse for 
years. Such horrible depravity was absolutely incre dible. He asked 
why no intimate friend or relative of the family had been called to 
speak of the domestic habits of Mr. and Mrs. Norton ?— 

" Why was the evidence respecting their domestic habits confined to one distant 
relation, and a gentleman of the bar, who was not related at all to them ? Why 
was not Lord Grantley called? He was sitting upon the bench during the 
whole of the trial, —Sir Joho would say nothing of the taste which had led him 
to do so; but there he was—-the brother of the pl intiff, the master of Wonersh, 
to which had gone down the Flukes and the Cumminses: he could have ex- 
plained the communications which he had had with them; why, then, was not 
Lord Grantley called? His Lordship was the head of the family; if he had 
been called, perhaps he might have told the Jury w ho it,was that had pe rsuaded 
the unhappy George Norton to become a plaintiff in Westminster Hall, and 
for what purpose. But Lord Grantley had not heen called. He remained 
mute on the bench; he was merely present from curiosity, or, perhaps, to 
grace the cause. Then, there other relations of the family who might have 
been called. There was Miss Norton ; there would have been no difficulty in 
procur her attendance. It was said she was at Paris: «what then ? her at- 
tendance could have been procured. She had lived for four months in the 
family, and she could therefore have spoken to Mrs. Norton’s h thits and con- 
duct during that period. But there were other branches of the illustrious 
house of Norton, and they had not been called. If Miss Norton was at Calais 
or Boulogne, so that it was inconvenient to have her here, at all events Lord 
Grantley was not abroad. It was not for the defendant to call Lord Grantley: 
the plaintiff was bound to make out his case ; and if he did not produce the pro- 
per witnesses in the box, he gave evidence agajnst himself. They were not 
called, although they might have told the Jury whether they had seen Lord 
Melborne visit Mr. and Mrs. Norton, and encouraged his visits as well as Mr. 
Norton, and afterwards advised Mr. Norton to take advantage of them. Then 
why were not the ladies of the family called? There were Lady Seymour, the 
sister of Mrs. Norton; there was Mrs. Blackwood, her other sister ; and there 
was Lady Graham, her aunt. Why were none of these called, who might have 
shown upon what terms they associated with Mrs. Norton—whether they 
parted from her side—and whether they do not continue, from their knowledge 
of her whole conduct, to associate with and respect her as much asever ? They 
had not called Mr. Sheridan, although they had brought a charge against him 
which turned out to be untrue. ee ? 

Sir John proceeded to remark on the character of the plaintiffs wit- 
nesses—— 


















There was Trinette Elliott; a witness of bad character, 2 discarded servant. 
( No!” from Sir William Follett.) He repeated, a discarded servant, and 
a witness of bad character. lis learned friend said “no: why, she ad- 

nitted that she, being a single woman, had become with child, and that she 
had been turned away by her mistress. But his learned friend seemed proud 
of her ; she was his trump card; he gloried in her. Compared with other of 
his witnesses she was chaste as drifted snow. However, by some accident or 
another, she had been got with child. He might-be in the habit of drawing 
false inferences, but he could not help suspecting that if an unmarried woman 
became with child, she must have had illicit intercourse with some man; and 
that if she had, she must have committed a breach of chastity. He suspected 
that if she had had a child she was not a pure virgin. She herself, however, 
did not seem so proud of it, for she was at great pains to deny it at first. She 
finessed with the questions as long as she could, and at length admitted that she 
had been turned away, and that she had been with child. She was therefore a 
witness not entitled to credit. But what did she say? Why, that she had 
been in the habit of taking the children down to see Lord Melbourne when he 
called. And here she was at variance with Mrs. Morris, who stated that Lord 
Melbourne disliked children. Elliot, however, it appeared, took down the 
children when the bell rang, and when the bell rang again she went to take 
them away. Upon one occasion she said, that when the bell rang, she went 
down and found Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton with her hand inhis. Now, 
how very odd, that they should ring the bell for the servant to come and see 
what they were doing,—like the story of the kiss spoken to by the same witness : 
80 that they must have desired to do these things coram populo ; for it appeared 
that they always rang the bell when any thing was going to take place! And 
80 the kiss had been given without waiting for the servant to shut the door. 
Really this was so absurd, and so utterly opposed to all those feelings and con- 
siderations that actuate persons in such circumstances, that it was impossible 
to believe it. Then, Mrs. Norton preferred coming up stairs to adjust her col- 
lar and smooth her hair, before the servants, although there was a mirror in her 

rawing room: and this was construed to be a sign of guilt! 

Eliza Gibson had said that Mr. Norton was very angry when he came 
home and found Lord Melbourne with his wife— 

If he were angry on those occasions, why did he not turn Lord Melbourne out 
of doors? But how did he vent his rage? By saying to Lord Melbourne, 

Stay and eat your mutton at my table; stop. and take pot-luck; and in the 
evening we will go to Covent Garden and see the play.” (Zaughter.) He 
had always thought, that when the evidence of one witness was proved to be 
false, it threw discredit on that of the others on the same side. What, then, 
must be the effect of this witness’s testimony on the defendant’s case? The 
next witness called was Ellen Monk, whom he believed to be a respectable wit- 
ness. He would make no imputation against her, or against any witness whom 
he did not believe to deserve it. She stated, that on one occasion, when Mrs. 
Norton had been ill for several weeks, and was lying on her sofa in her own 
room, so ill as to be unable to move from it, Lord Melbourne was admitted to 
see her. Whilst he was there the children were rung for three times. Mrs. 
Monk came down stairs and took in the children; the nurse, a Mrs. Lilly, was 
there: the Witness was afterwards rung for to take away the children, and again 
to know what o’clock it was. Now, it seemed a very sounding thing to say 
that a man was admitted into . 1 


Say 
a lady’s bed-room; but when it turned out 

that the lady was so ill, and had a ‘ 

move from her sofa; 


n for weeks previously, that she could not 

; ; and also that Mrs. Monk was there with the children, as 

well as Mrs. Lilly, what a very different aspect the circumstances bere. The 

Jury probably knew that, abroad, where almost every room had a bed in it, it 

was the general custom, nevertheless, to receive visits in those rocms from one’s 
friends and acquaintances. J 

He would not put Debrett's Peerage in evidence to show that Lord 

me was born in 1779,—for he would not give Sir William 
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Follett an opportunity to reply,—but probably most of the Jury had 
seen Lord Melbourne, and they must know tbat, though he had been a 
handsome man in his youth, be had passed his grand climacteric, and 
had reached a term of years when the heyday of the blood was tamed : 
and yet they were told to believe, that this man, for six days a 
week during three months, visited the same lady for the purpose of 
illicit intercourse— 

His nerves must have been strong indeed. No apprehension of a discovery ! 
His learned friend had stated a fact which had not been proved—that the door 
was bolted; but it was not proved that it was bolted during the whole six 
years. Eliza Gibson could not say who was in the house, who was in the 
room. The Jury had no evidence of avy precaution having been taken; and 
they were called upon to suppose, that in a small house, day by day, in the 
drawing room, unbolted, and open to the entrance of all strangers and visiters, 
these circumstances took place! He would not dwell longer on its complete 
improbability and incredibility. That Mrs. Norton went up stairs to adjust 
her dress, was highly probable; that she should dress for the morning, go down 
sta®s, receive her morning visiters, and then go up stairs and dress herself for 
dinner. Was a woman to be supposed guilty of adultery because she goes to her 
room to wash her hands? Might she not have handled the crayons, and so 
have dirtied her hands? Was it extraordinary that she should wash them, and 
afterwards make herself tidy? If such facts as these were to be taken as 
evidence of guilt, the most virtuous person could not escape. 

After commenting strongly on the neglect of the plaintiff's agent to 
call Miss Armstrong to speak to Mrs. Norton’s conduct, Sir John 
Campbell went on to animadvert strongly on the evidence of John 
Fluke; declaring his story about Mrs. Norton’s position on the rug to 
be utterly incredible— 

He says that 























a winter day, in the month of December, he went into the 
i r. Norton’s house, and that there he saw Lord Melbourne 
sitting ina chair with his hands on his knees, and Mrs. Norton lying on the 

rug, with a roaring fire in the chimney ; and 

« There she lay 

All that day,” 
like a Spartan virgin, exposing her thigh to the gaze of Fluke. Now, gentle- 
men, is not this felo de se? Can this fellow mean to assert that, there being a 
sofa in the room, if they bad any wish to commit adultery, Mrs. No:ten would 
lie down on a rug before the fire! He says that, on bis coming into the room, 
he and Mrs. Norton Jooked at each other expressively, but that she did not make 
any attempt to adjust her dress; and he then states, that having delivered the 
message which brought him into the room, he made his bow and withdrew. 
There was plenty of time for Mrs. Norton to adjust her dress, but he states that 
she seemed in no hurry todo so. He even goes so far as to allege that he 
knocked twice, and that he waited for some time between the first and second 
knock ; but that, hearing no reply, he went in, and that he remained in the 
room for about two minutes ; during all which time Mrs. Norton’s dress was so 
arranged that the thick part of one of her thighs was completely exposed. Nay, 
Mr. Fluke is figurative; for, if not in so many words, he gave us to understand 
that Mrs. Norton looked like a statue reclining in a semi-supine attitude, and 
that she so remained, without making any effort to recompose her dress, during 
the space of more than two minutes, for the mere purpose of allowing Fluke to 
gratify his curiosity. (Zaughter.) That really is the story this man tells. 
Now, I ask you if the most profligate and abandoned strumpet had been found in 
the situation described by this fellow, whether she would not have immediately 
sprung up, adjusted her dress, andendeavoured to conceal! her person from the gaze 
ofastranger ? But no; according to Mr. Fluke’s story, there she remained likea 
statue while he continued in the room ; and so, he would lead you to conclude, 

she continued after he withdrew.” 

He contended that the evidence of Ann Cummins eompletely set 
aside the presumption raised upon the marks on the day-dress of Mrs. 
Norton. After dwelling for some time on this point, he went on to 
observe, that it was very easy to account for Lord Melbourne’s visits 
to Mrs. Norton, without supposing any improper motives— 

It was well known that Mrs. Norton was celebrated not only for her beauty, 
but also for her literary accomplishments and conversation. Lord Melbourne 
had no domestic engagements—why was he not allowed to cultivate friendships 
without being suspected to abuse confidence 2? A most uncharitable conclusion 
was to be drawn against his Lordship, which might with equal justice be drawn 
against any other visiter. But, then, the letters! Three were given in evi- 
dence: these, he had a right to suppose had been selected; and where’ so 
many had passed, if there really had been guilt, evidence of it must have ap- 
peared in some passage: but this is the grandis et verbosa epistola—‘ I will 
call about half-past four or five. Yours, Melbourne.” The Jury were called 
upon to presume from this letter, that there had been an adulterous intercourse. 
Other letters of Mrs. Norton’s writing had been put in, to which he might have 
objected ; but they showed the affection of the mother to her children, and 
Were written with so much affection and tenderness, relating the playfulness 
and little bon mots of her children, that it was not possible they could be written 
by an adultress. here was nothing in the evidence that could induce the 
Jury to believe that she had broken’ her marriage vows and dishonoured her 
distinguished family. In the history of England there has seldom been found 
such examples of genius: one of her ancestors was the friend of Dean Swift, 
higbly valued by him as a man of genius; his son was a friend of Dr. Johnson, 
and father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the greatest ornament of the reign of 
George the Third; and he was the father of Thomas Sheridan, from whom 
Mrs. Norton is deseended. He would call upon the Jury, for the sake of the 
plaintiff himseif, not to find a verdict of guilty upon such evidence, The true 
solution was, that the plaintiff had been made a dupe for party and political 
purposes. It was not fair warfare. ‘This is not the way in which public men 
should be treated. So would have said Sir Robert Peel if he had been asso- 
ciated with you in the box; so would have said any honourable member of the 
party opposed to Lord Melbourne. But it was cl 
made Mr. Norton a dupe, and petsuaded him to allow his name to be used for 
party and political purposes. Before he concluded, he thought it right, in the 
name of Lord Melbourne, to declare, as he had instructed him to do, in the 
most clear, emphatic, and solemn manner, that he never had had any criminal 
intercouse with Mrs. Norton, nor bad he ever done any thing in the slightest 
degice to abuse the confidence of Mr. Norton. The Jury were not to be 
swayed by this declaration, but they were to look at the evidence; and if they 
did look at it, he would say that it was utterly impossible to find a verdict 
against hisclient. They had not called a single witness to proye any thing for the 
last three years. They went back to the years 1831, 1832; and 1893. They 
called such witnesses as Fluke and Cummins. He could not call witnesses, for 
Fluke had taken very good care to prevent contradiction by his want of me- 
mory ; and there was no fourth person present with Lord Melbourne and Mrs. 
Norton, and he was not allowed to call either of them. The only course he 
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that some person has 







had, then, to pursue, was to trust to the discrimination, justice, and impar- 
tiality of the Jury. 

Lord Chief Justice Tyndall charged the Jury, in the most dispas- 
sionate manner; pointing out the more important parts of the evi- 
dence, and remarking upon the bad character of several of the witnesses, 
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especially that of by far the most important witness, Fluke. He de- 
clined giving any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the defendant, 
leaving that point as well as the question of damages entirely to the 
Jury. [Though Sir Nicholas Tyndall pronounced no opinion of his 
own, the whole effect of his charge went to damage the oe 

At the conclusion of the Judge’s charge, the Foreman of the Jury 
immediately said, “ My Lord, we are agreed: it is my duty to say, 
that we have agreed on a verdict for the defendant.” 

Loud cheers and cries of “‘ Bravo!" rang through the court. The 
noise within doors was soon silenced by the Chief Justice; but on 
the verdict being made known, the cheering was taken up and pro- 
longed by the assembled multitude outside. 

The trial terminated a few minutes before midnight. 





The anniversary dinner of the Middlesex Conservative Association 
took place on Wednesday, at the New English Opera-house. The 
pit was boarded over, and the stage canopied with an awning, which 
gave it a very beautiful, and as the Morning Post says, ‘ tent-like 
effect.” About 700 gentlemen sat down to the table; among whom 
were Lords Londonderry, Teignmouth, Wharncliffe, Winchilsea, 
Bandon, Darlington, and Brecknock, Colonel Wood, Mr. Rice Trevor, 
Mr. Matthias Attwood, and Colonel Sibthorpe. Lord Stormont pre- 
sided. The Queen’s health was one of the favourite toasts: it was en- 
thusiastically received; but that of the Princess Victoria seems to 
have been but moderately popular. The “ health of the House of 
Lords” produced an attack upon Mr. O'Connell by Lord Stormont ; 
and another upon Ministers by the Marquis of Londonderry,—who 
said, that, 

Hitherto they had been keeping a bad Government in place to prevent a worse 
from getting into power; but this was a line of policy which ought no longer 
tobeendured. Zhe time had come when his Majesty's present advisers should 
be turned out of their situations, and as they had got into office by means of 
force, surely it was only fair that force should be used to dislodge them from 
& position which they were wholly unfit to occupy. 

Speeches were delivered by Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Winchilsea, Cap- 
tain Wood, and others; but none of these deserve especial notice. 

On Tuesday evening, a considerable number of the inhabitants of 
Southwark assembled in the Riding Academy, Brunswick Street, 
Blackfriars Road, to hear Mr. Harvey’s justification of his refusal to 
support the Ministerial Bill of Irish Church Reform. Mr. Harvey 
spoke at some length in defence of his conduct, and in condemnation 
of the policy of the Whigs. He asserted his own independence and 
consistency, and the purity of his political life. Resolutions of their 
approbation and confidence in their Member were carried by a de- 
cided majority. 

Mr. Harvey has addressed a letter to his constituents, very much 
to the same effect as his speech. In the letter he attempts to repel the 
charge of Mr. O’Connell, that he was influenced by personal motives 
to oppose the Irish Church Bill. 


Yesterday, Mr. James Duke and Mr. T. Tegg were unanimously 
elected Sheriffs for the year ensuing; Mr. Alderman Johnson, Mr. 
Alderman Thomas Wood, and Mr. Alderman James White, whose 
names had been placed upon the list, having begged that they might be 
passed over this year. Domestic affliction and a press of other affairs 
were stated to be the causes of their not wishing to serve the office 
at present. The Chamberlain, Auditors, and other officers, were re- 
elected without opposition. 

The proprietors of East India Stock had a meeting on Wednesday ; 
when much satisfaction was expressed at the determination of Govern- 
ment to equalize the duties on East and West India sugar. The fol- 
lowing letter of Sir John Hobhouse to Sir James Carmac was read, 
in explanation of the Ministerial plan. 

“ Board of Control, 24th June 1836, 

“ My dear Sir—The Chancellor of the Exchequer will explain his plan to-night. It 
is this. That all sugars coming from India with a certificate of origin will, in point of 
duty, be assimilated with West India sugars. Steps must however be taken entirely 
to prohibit the introduction of foreign sugars into the sugar-growing and exporting 
provinces of India, although such restrictions need not apply to the other parts of that 
empire. The whole system of drawback will be subject to future modification, I 
trust that this plan will be quite satisfactory. I remain, &c. &c. 

(Signed) “Joun Hopuovuse.” 


The quarterly sale of raw silks by the East India Company com- 
menced on Tuesday. The declaration consisted of 2,000 bales of 
Bengal, and the attendance of buyers was very numerous. The quan- 
tity which passed the sale during the day was 440 bales. The quota- 
tions realized varied considerably; a portion of silks fetching the pre- 
vious sale prices, while others went off at an advance. The average 
prices of silk are estimated at from 5 to7 per cent. above what they 
were at the Company’s sale in March last. 

The vestry of the parish of Saint Martin have resolved, with only 
one dissentient voice, that the consideration of the question for the 
assessment of a church-rate should be postponed for twelve months, in 
the expectation that his Majesty’s Ministers will in the mean time abo- 
lish the same. 





In the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Frederick Hawkes 
Nottage was convicted of forging a check to defraud a Mrs. Jeffrey ; 
and was sentenced to transportation for life. 

On Tuescay, upwards £00 gallons of manufactured spirits, on which 
duty had not been paic, were seized on the premises of an ‘eminent’ 
distiller in the centre of the Metropolis. The name of the illicit manu- 
facturer is not given, out of delicacy to his “ respectability.” 





The Country. 

The nomination of candidates for South Warwickshire takes place 
to-day: the polling will be on Tuesday and Wednesday next. Both 
parties speak confidently. 

From the Courier of yesterday— 

“ The letter of which the following is a copy was received on Thursday, 
from Mr. Shirley’s agent at Southam it is only one of many calling upcn 
landlords to drive their tenants to poll like sheep to market. Will the farmers 
of Warwickshire allow this? Truly, Toryism is at a low ebb when such prac- 
tices are resorted to. We trust that Reformers will not forget that ‘every vote 
is of consequence.’ ” 

“ Southam, 224 June 1 35. 
“ Sir—I am requested to inform you that your tenants, M—— Je—= and K—— 
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P——, are inclixed to vote for Sir by | Skipwith, the Radical candidate, and to ex- 
press whe that you will use your influenee with them to vote for Mr. Shirley, as the 
contest will be very severe, and every vote is of consequence, 
“ I have the honour to be,‘Sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Wintram Taytor.” 

Mr. O’Connell has promised to take an early opportunity of dining 
with the Reformers of Worcester. 

It is anticipated that the strength of parties in this city will be put to 
a severe test, whenever a general election shall take place, by the Whig 
and Reform interest placing in nomination our present Mayor, C. H. 
Hebb, Esq., in conjunction with their late Representative, Colonel 
Davies, contemplating the possibility by this arrangement of carrying 
the election of two Liberal Members.— Worcester Herald. [What is 
to become of Robinson? does not he pass for a Liberal at Wor- 
cester ?} 





PMliscellaneaus. 

Sir Lionel Smith will succeed the Marquis of Sligo at Jamaica. 

Mr. John Power, of Kilfane, Mr. John Kennedy, of Mount Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. Francis Workman M‘Naughten, have been created 
Baronets. 

Mr. Leonard Horner has been appointed to the office of Factory 
Inspector, in the room of Mr. Rickards, who retires on account of ill- 
health. , 

The pension of Dr. Dalton has been raised from‘150/. to 3001. per 
annum.— Globe. 

It appears from the following letter, that though Mr. Roebuck dis- 
dained that species of heroic exhibition in the House of Commons 
which is so often and so cheaply indulged in, he took prompt measures 
for calling upon Mr. Kearsley, the Tory Member for Wigan, (who is 
nicknamed the “ Beer-barrel” in Lancashire,) for an explanation or 
retractation of some of his abusive language on Monday night. The re- 
sult of the application is precisely what might have been expected— 

‘© TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ Sir—During this evening’s debate, Mr. Kearsley chose, as I believed, to accuse me 
of having stated a falsehood. I hereupon requested Sir W. Molesworth to inquire of 
him whether his intention was as I believed, or whether I had misunderstood him in 
the hurry of the debate. Sir William did as I requested, aud wrote a note to the effect 
I mention, and put it into Mr. Kearsley’s hands, Hereupon Mr. Kearsley took Sir 
William Molesworth’s note into the Smoking-room, and read it before some twenty 
Members, asking afterwards of Sir William what he meant by writing him such a 
note? and furthermore declaring, that had no answer to give. His conduct on the oc- 
cason was such, that Sir W. Molesworth declared to me that nothing more could be 
done with Mr. Kearsley, on account of the peculiar state which he was in. Nothing 
further remains for meto do than to forget the drunken antics of this Member 
for Wigan, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Monday Night, June 20. J. A. Rozsuck.” 

Meetings have been held by the Reformers of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Blackburn, Worcester, and 
Cheltenham, and committees organized, to collect a subscription worthy 
the acceptance of Mr. O’Connell. Active committees for the same 
purpose have been already formed at Evesham, Carlisle, Leeds, Ken- 
dal, and Beverley. 





DEATH OF MR. JAMES MILL. 

This great man paid the debt of nature on Thursday last, at his house in 
Kensington. For more than a year he was incapacitated from attending to the 
duties of his office, Chief Examiner, or head of the Land Reverue Department, 
at the India House. At a very early period of his life he was subject to attacks 
of gout, which latterly became more frequent, and, by weakening him, paved 
the way for the consumption (bronchial) of whioh he died. 

Mr. Mill was one of those men who stamp a new character on their age. We 
allude not merely to his powerful and original writings, but to the force of his 
personal character. “His History of British India, a work on which he la- 
boured for many years, abounds with the most enlarged views in politics, poli- 
tical economy, and legislation, and, by its influence on Englishmen in India, 
has greatly contributed to ameliorate the administration of our Eastern empire. 

Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, and his Analysis of the Human 
Mind, placed him in the first rank as a political economist and philosopher. 

The Treatises on ‘* Government,” ‘ Legislation,” the ‘ Liberty of the 
Press,” &c. in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, have been 
separately printed and extensively circulated. During the earlier period of 
the Edinburgh Review he contributed to it many able articles on Jurispru- 
dence and Education ; and he is the author of a number of powerful articles in 
the Westminster and London Reviews. 

We have heard Mr. Mill speak with great warmth of the impression which 
the writings of Plato made on his youth; and it is probably through some such 
influence, that he seems to have been led at an early period of his life to regu- 
late his conduct strictly according to an elevated ethical standard. With him 
principles were not saliva to remain unapplied. He allowed no opportunity 
of doing good to escape. He had constantly present to his mind the idea that 
the moment a man comes to be occupied only with himself he sinks nearly to 
the level of a brute; and his life was an effort to ameliorate the condition of 
his species, to diffuse knowledge and virtue, and contribute to swell the amount 
of human happiness. Whenever he came in contact with a young man of gooi 
dispositions and abilities, he exerted himself to place him in a situation in which 
he might have a sphere of usefulness suited to his character and qualifications. 
Ata time when Mr. Mill had a growing family, with an income of not more 
than 300/. a year derived from his literary labours, he possessed great influence 
with most of the distinguished men of the day ; and of that influence he availed 
himself by allowing no opportunity to do good to those whom he believed to be 
deserving men to escape him. The secret of his influence with the Government 
may be of use to literary men, who in general, from their profuse and irregular 
habits, are in dependent circumstances, and driven by their necessities to solicit 
accommodations from the rich men with whom they are in the habits of inter- 
course. By a system of rigid economy, Mr. Mill was at all times perfectly in- 
dependent, and he never approached any man with a solicitation for himself in- 
dividually. 

Mr. Mill was eloquent and impressive in conversation. He had a great 
command of language, which bore the stamp of his earnest and energetic charac- 
ter. Young men were particularly fond of his society ; and it was always to 
him a source of great delight to have an opportunity of contributing to form 
their minds and exalt their character. é 

The East India Company did themselves great honour by the selection of Mr. 
Mill, soon after the publication of the History of British India, to the second 
situation in the Examiner’s Office. At that time, Mr. Canning was at the 
heal of the Board of Control; and we have understood, that his attention 

having been called to the very liberal opinions on government in Mr. Mill’s 
book, with a view to induce him to use his influence to prevent the appointment, 
he generously disdained to interfere. From the Examiner’s Office issue the 
despatches and other state papers connected with the Indian Government: ani 
avy one who chooses to consult any of the numerous reports on Iodian affairs 
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laid before Parliament, will soon perceive the great superiority of their papers 
over those which issue from any of the Government offices. This is owing to 
the circumstance that the Directors have always looked out for the most dis- 
tinguished talents, while the Government offices have been too often filled by 
Parliamentary interest. On the retirement of Mr. William M‘Culloch, several 
years ago, he was succeeded by Mr. Mill, as Chief Examiner. 

To name the friends of Mr. Mill, is to give a list of the great men of the age. 
He was the intimate friend of the late Mr. Horner; he was long in habits of 
the closest intimacy with Mr. Bentham; he enjoyed the friendship of the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly, of Lord Brougham, Lord Langdale, the fate Mr. Ri- 
cardo, &e. 

Mr. Mill was a native of Kincardineshire, and studied at Edinburgh. He 
was lic+1sel asa preacher in the Scotch Church; and came to London asa 
tutor in the family of Sir John Stuart, one of the Barons of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, on whose estate his father occupied a farm. He did not return with 
his father to Scotland, but remained in the Metropolis, where he devoted him- 
self to literary and philosophical pursuits. 

He has left a widow and nine children, five of whom are grown up. His 
eldest son, who is high in the Examiner’s Office, one of the most accomplished 
scholars in the Metropolis, received his education from his father alone. This 
gentleman is the author of many able articles in Reviews, and we may men- 
tion particularly the masterly account of the state of Philosophy in England, in 
the Lindon Review. He was the reviewer of Whateley’s Logic in the West- 
minstir Review. 

Mr. Mill must have been in his 62d or 63d year.—Morning Chronicle. 


The pile of Books on our table is immense! This week we had hoped to make great 
progress in reducing it: but, first in order of time, the importance of the Finan- 
cial Debate—then, the temporary interest of the Norron and Mertsourne 
Trial—and last, the surpassing merit of Mr. Grore’s Ballot Speech—have given 
quite a different turn to our arrangements, and deprived us of the room for execut- 
ing our literary projects, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nicurt. 
A Cabinet Council, attended by all the Ministers, was held this 
afternoon, at the Foreign Office. 





We have great pleasure in stating that his Majesty, since the verdict 
in favour of Lord MELBourneE has expressed himself in no measured 
terms as to the satisfaction he felt upon the trial having terminated in 
a manner so agreeable to his own wishes and feelings. —Morning 
Chronicle. 


The Morning Chronicle has taken the pains to wade through the 
columns of the Times, and has produced no fewer than eight distinct 
articles, published between the 8th of May and the 10th of June, in 
which the Times, with sneering malignity, endeavoured to connect the 
Norton affair with the retirement of Lord Metzourne from office: 
and yet Brazenface now declares that the affair assumed a political 
character “ for the first time on Wednesday last! ” 





The Times yesterday affirmed that Mr. Norton brought his action 
against Lord MELBouRNE by the advice of Sir Witttam Fotrerr. 
This also was false: a letter in to-day’s Times from Messrs. Currie 
and WoopsaTE, the attornies in the cause, contradicts the story flatly 
and circumstantially. What, indeed, would become of Sir WrLLIAM 
Fo.vett’s reputation as a lawyer, if ke had advised the action? 


“Shall Sanpow sit for Liverpool?” was the question put by the 
sapient Sir Rocrer GretstEy to Tories reluctant to vote for the 
Liverpool Docks Bill. If Sanpon’s seat really depended on the suc- 
cess of the job, SANDON must make up his mind to depart; for the 
House of Commons last night rejected his bill, by 197 to 173. We 
suspect that Sir Rocer was right: for never did defeated schemer ex- 
hibit more evident signs of anger and mortification than the Tory 
Member for Liverpool at the result of the division. We understand, 
however, that he is preparing for another struggle; and means, if he 
can, to bring in a bill to vest the Dock estate in the hands of the old 
jobbing corporators for another year. Let the Reformers, therefore, 
still be watchful. 

According to their usual practice when the issue of*a contest is 
doubtful, and a vote more or less is of great consequence, Mr. GEorcE 
Ricuarp Rosinson, Mr. GeorcEe Freperick Youne, Sir MicHaen 
Suaw Srewart, and Sir ANDREW AGNEW, last night joined SANDoN 
and the Tories. We hope that their respective constituencies are 
keeping an eye upon the movements of these gentlemen, and noting 
each item of the long score that must be settled by and by. Very 
much indeed should we prefer to see decided, honest, and unconcealed 
Tories, in the places of these underhand foes of Reform. 


The Tories have just issued a circular, which is going through the 
country, calling earnestly for ‘ support to the Lords in their present 
trying position.” This is recommended to be done by means of a peti- 
tion, which, if none has been prepared, is to be sent according toa 
written form enclosed, which prays their Lordships ‘ to pay no atten- 
tion to the agitation and factious opposition that is abroad, but to stand 
uunawed and unbending.” We have seen one franked by Mr. F. Baring, 
and purporting to emanate from a society to promote “ more loyalty 
among the middle and lower classes,” at the head of which is the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury and other Peers.— Courier. 


The following passages are extracted from a letter received this 
morning from an influential Scottish Reformer—one who has excellent 
means of knowing the state of public opinion in the North, and has had 
aconsiderable share in directing it in the right channel. 

; “I agree with your last paper, and disagree wholly with the Examiner. 
Ae * The Country is quite ready for the boldest move Ministers can 


and will support them in proportion to the resolution tl ho i 
the Lords.” Prop ney show against 





A_new University Bill for Scotland has been read a second time in 
‘the House of Peers. It has several important provisions, on which we 
shall remark probably next week. This much, however, seems odd— 
tts object is to issue a new Commission Sor the purpose of framing regula- 
tions concerning the curriculum, §c. of the Scotch Universities ; and it 
professes to be founded upon the acts of a Commission which reported 


some years ago as to these very subjects. Now what in most circumstances 
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is the use or object of anew Commission? Is it necessary because the” 
old Commission was a bad one? and if so, will the forthcoming one be 

composed of fitter persons? At allevents, no Commission or Board of 
Visiters must be intrusted with power to regulate, or to do more than 

report on matter of such moment. There must be no legislation here 

until all details have received the gravest consideration from PARLIA- 

MENT. Theright ordering of our Universities is of consummate con- 

sequence to society, both as it is and as it will be ; and Government 
will merit the thanks of the country, if it shall accomplish a first essen- 

tial in the cause of reform, by drawing public attention towards the 

inquiry. 


The following letter has been sent by Lord Ebrington to Mr. Fer- 
guson of Raith. 

“ Grosvenor Square, June 20, 1836, 

“ My dear Sir—Allow me to send through your hands the enclosed draft for 201., to- 
wards the expenses incurred by Mr, O’Connell in the Dublin Election Committee. 
The ruinous amount of those expenses, and the hardship inflicted on Mr. O'Connell by 
the decision of that Committee, give him, in my opiuion, a claim to my contribution on 
this occasion; because, differing from him as I do, and as I believe you do also, on 
many points, and disapproving the language which he has too often allowed himself to 
use towards his political opponents, I cannot, however, forget what we owe to his = 
port of those valuable extensions of our rights and liberties which we have happily 
tained within the last few years. Believe me always, my dear Sir, yours very sin- 
cerely, “ EBRINGTON,” 


The Hull Recordership ‘s nolonger in doubt. Lord Joun RussEty 
has given great satisfaction to the Liberals by the appointment of Mr. 
ArmMstTRONG to that office. 


The South Australian Colonists are on the point of departure from 
England, and have published the first number of their newspaper—a hand- 
some-looking sheet of eight pages, called the South Australian Gazette 
and Colonial Register—with the intention, as the leading article states, 
of publishing the second number “ ina city of the wilderness, of which 
the site is yet unknown.” What may be called the official part of the 
paper contains advertisements for contracts to supply provisions, no- 
tices to emigrants, advertisements of colonial books and of subscriptions 
for a church to be erected inthe colony. The body of the paper is de- 
voted to such matters as a statement of the principles on which the 
colony is founded, its mode of government, agricultural and other pro- 
ducts, commercial prospects, &c. 


We are authorized to state, that a mistake has occurred as to the 
period at which the reduction of duty on newspapers will take effect. 
The time originally intended was the 6th of July next, but as it is im- 
pessible that the bill can pass by that period, or for some weeks after 
we understand that no day can yet be positively fixed upon for its com- 
mencement.— Courier. 


There are rumours in Paris of a partial change in the French 
Ministry. Itis;said that Marshal Matson and Passy are to go out, the 
latter to be succeeded by Ducuaret, and the Marshal to be sent as 
Ambassador to Rome. This is the only piece of foreign news worth 
notice ; and it is scarcely credible, as it is also stated that DucHATEL 
is on his road to London. 





MONEY MARKET. 9°" 
Srock ExcsanoeE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Very little business of any kind has occurred since our last report. The 
English Funds have remained stationary. Money has been abundant, although 
it will doubtless be in demand in the course of next week ; when the payments 
into the Exchequer consequent upon the end of the quarter will probably cause 
a slight pressure for a few days. 

The panic in America seems to have subsided, but the financial alarmists are 
still at work here. The Zimes pretends to see cause for alarm in the traffic in 
bills of exchange given for Railway Shares. The Zimes says, that as the 
shares are passed from hand to hand, fresh bills are given, and these are dis- 
counted by the Joint Stock Banks. Thus, paper is put into circulation to the 
extent of some millions—ten or twenty times more than the property which 
forms the basis of the whole transaction. The Zimes gives this information 
as the result of a recent discovery ; but the practice has existed for nearly two 
years, and is really a very safe and simple one. Purchasers of Railway Shares 
residing in the country send bankers’ bills at twenty-one days’ date to London 
in payment of them. These bills, being always drawn on bankers of the first 
credit, are easily discounted ; and so far from being viewed with alarm by the 
capitalists, we have no doubt that they would consider an extension of the 
system as a benefit, as offering them a safe and unobjectionable investment. 

¢ The Duke of Wetiincron’s clause for rendering the profits of Railways 
liable to such restrictions as Parliament may hereafter adopt, has been the 
subject of much discussion ; and an apparent case has been made out for its 
support, by citing some instances of the remarkable success and exorbitant 
profit upon the outlay which has been the result of some of the Canal under- 
takings of the last century. But, in order to come to a right conclusion, the 
inquiry should have been of a more extended nature; when it would have 
been found, that however great may have been the instances of individual suc- 
cess, the return upon the whoie capital expended upon these enterprises has not 
been at all to the supposed extent; the average not having exceeded 24 per 
cent. upon the whole capital invested in the construction of all the Canals im 
Great Britain. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has maintained its price; and unless 
some extraordinary political or military reverse should occur, the price is likely 
still to improve, as the markets both of France and Holland are rising. 

The Railway Shares are, with few exceptions, neglected. The great traffic 
which existed for some time between Liverpool and London has almost entirely 
ceased. 

The business in the Foreign Market has, however, been so limited as not to 
afford any subject for remark ; and almost all the current descriptions of Stock 
are steady at our last quotations. , 

SaTuRDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCE. 

There is not much doing, excepting in Spanish Stock, in which a few sales 
have occurred at reduced prices. 

y Saturpay, Four o’ciock. 

Very little business doing: Spanish Stock has been so low as 41§, but closes 
at 413 42. 











3 per Cent. Consols ....+.. _—_— Dutch 24 per Cents .......- 57é 
Ditto for Account .......... 925 French 3 per Cents..... oo. —— 
New 34 per Cent. Anns..... — Mexican 5 per Cents. .....- 34¢ 
India Stock ..... eration 2094 210 Portuguese 3 per Cents. .... 53% 54 
Bank Stock ...... Connekecg. oe | Do. Regency 5 per Cent.... 324¢ 
Exchequer Bills ........... Lls. 13s. Russian, 1821. 5 per Cent... 110¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents.. 1024 Spanish, 1834, 5 per Cent... 41g 42 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 57+ Ditto, Deferred........+0.. 198 ¢ 








Danish 3 per Cents, ..,000: Ditto, Passive ....0.0.+6 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTERIAL PLAN, AND OUR OWN. 


Dvrine the progress of those events which have ended in tn- 
compatibility between the Commons and the Lords, the adherents 
of Ministers, foreseeing what has happened, frequently declared 
that Lord Me.povrne must necessarily have foreseen it when he 





last took office; that he was prepared for the present state of 


things, and thet he was provided with a remedy for the evil. He 
had a plan, there could be no doubt of it, for bringing the Lords 
into agreement with the Commons. He could not but have been 
sure that the Unreformed House of Lords would reject all very 
important measures suggested by his own Cabinet and passed by 
the Reformed House of Commons: but then, he had a nice little 
scheme in his pocket, which, when the time for using it arrived, 
would set all torights. The Courier in particular begged the 
public to rely upon Lord Mersournr’s foresight and wisdom, and 
was almost indignant at the supposition that the Premier might 
by possibility be out in his reckoning, or might not have reckoned 
at all on inevitable events. There was a plan in store—the public 
might depend on that—for making the House of Lords agree with 
the Reformed House of Commons. What necessity there was for 
keeping this plan a secret, the Courier did not explain to us; but, 
because the plan was a secret, we were called upon for a large 
measure of faith in Lord MeLnourne’s wisdom. We wondered, 
and waited. At length, the secret is out; Lord MrtBournr’s 
plan for reforming the House of Lords has been published by the 
Courier: let us examine it. 

On Monday, our contemporary, provoked, as it appears, by an 


artiele in last week’s Spectator, on tlie position and prospects of 


Ministers, let the cat out of the bag. Adopting, as an exposition 
of the principles on which he thinks Ministers should act, an 
article of the dav before by our Radical and far-going friend the 
Examiner, the Courier, which is an avowed Ministerial organ, 
preaches to the following effect. 

The grand object is, organic Reform of the House of Lords. 
But for this, the country, being engaged by the prosperity of trade, 
is not yetin the humour. John Bull, being at ease just now, 
wants further provocation before he will strike the enemy with 
vigour. The Lords are not yet sufficiently odious to the People. 
Under these circumstances, a thorough organic reform of the 
Lords being our object, the best means of accomplishing that ob- 
ject are obvious. Let John Bull be further provoked to the utter- 
most; let the Lords be made more odious—as hateful as possible. 
Let Ministers, instead of resigning, rather cling firmly to office, 
which enables them to propose good measures for defeat by the 
Lords. We care not for the measures themselves: not the pass-< 
ing of good measures, but the mere proposal of them for defeat 
by the Lords, is the grand point, with a view to rendering the 
Lords sufficiently odious. If the Lords should pass any good 
measures, we should be greatly disappointed; but there is no 
fear of that. “The pear is not ripe,” or rather rotten : let Minis- 
ters retain the most effectual means of ripening or rotting the 
pear, which will then fall and perish. 

Such is the Monday's argument of the Courier, which, only a 
few months ago, strongly deprecated so much as discussion even 
on the question of Peerage Reform. From the rapid progress 
which this question has made, as indicated by the present. tone of 
a Ministerial organ, one should think that the Lords were suffi- 
ciently odious. And this brings us to another curious piece of 
self-contradiction in the views of our evening contemporary. He 
presumes, along with the Hwaminer, that Ministers, “ being 
Whigs and not Radicals,” object to organic Reform of the Lords : 
he proposes, therefore, having regard to what has gone before, 
that Ministers should be used by the Radicals as-mere tools for 
rotting the pear by rendering the Lords more odious; that the 
Radicals should support Ministers in retaining oflice, with a view, 
not to the passing, but to the defeat of good measures,—the ulti- 
mate object being that to which Ministers, being Whigs, strongly 
object, viz. organic Reform of the Lords. So Lord MrLBournE 
is to retain office, not only in spite of an avowed incapacity for 
carrying every important measure proposed by his Cabinet, but 
in order that such incapacity may become more obvious: the im- 
mediate end of his retaining office is to be, not the passing of his 
own measures, but the defeat of them: the ultimate end of his 
retaining office, is to be a measure of which he strongly disapproves. 
The ingenuity of the plan is extraordinary, whatever other cha- 
racter may belong to it. 

After all, however, upon further reflection, we are inclined to 
think that this most ingenious plan has not been kept secret from 
the Tories. Perhaps Lord Lynpuurst is a party to it, as well as 
Lord Me tzourne; for the one seems as probable as the other. 
At any rate, for months past, the Tories have continually declared 
that Lord Metsourne did not wish the measures of his Cabinet 
to pass; that he felt obliged to Lord Lynpuursr and the other 
Lords for defeating those measures. ‘To be sure, the Standard, 
the Times, and the Post, which thus indicated the policy of Mi- 
misters as now clearly defined by the Courter, did not mention 
the ultimate Ministerial object which the Courier now proclaims : 
they said, on the contrary, that Lord MeLsourne’s only object 
was to retain office without carrying measures of reform; that 
his ais of reform were mere sops for the Radicals whose 
support he wamed, and so forth. But perhaps they were not 
Jet into the whole of the secret; it may be that they were in- 





formed of that part of the plan only which relates to the defeat 
of all Ministerial measures by the Lords: they may have known 
of the means, but not of the end. Some explanation on this 
point from the Courier is highly desirable. 

The Examiner, not being a Ministerial organ, concludes that 
Lord MELBourngE, by continuing to propose good ineasures for 
certain defeat by the Lords, would be an unconscious instrument 
of that great organic change which our Radical contemporary 
has fora long while demanded. The plan’ of keeping Ministers 
in office for the mere purpose of rendering the Lords more 
odious, is quite consistent with the Hvaminer’s Radical opinions 
and wishes. Nor is there any thing unseemly in the proposal, 
coming from the Hvaminer, that the Radicals, by supporting 
Lord MELpBourNnk in office, should use him as an instrument for 
effecting organic Reform of the Lords. The curious thing is 
such a proposal coming from the Courier. We too should be 
inconsistent if we approved of the Lwaminer's plan.. Agreeing 
with our contemporary as to the end, we differ with him as to the 
means. Our course has been, and always shall be, one of plain 
dealing with Ministers. We have professed to give them a disin- 
terested and sincere support. What sort of support would that 
be, which should lead them on—they being “ Whigs and not 
Radicals "—to a point at which, following up the plan, they would 
be thrown aside as having served the only purpose of which they 
were capable? The 2vaminer presumes that they, being Whigs, 
will never be the persons to accomplish Reform in the House of 
Lords: he treats them, therefore, as mere temporary tools, fit to 
be used fora time as tools, but fit for nothing el This may be 
good Radical policy, but it is not much like friendly support of 
Ministers. Qur contemporary does not profess to give such sup- 
port: we do; and therefore we endeavour to make Ministers con- 
scious of their true position. Let them study that article of the 
Eaxaminer, which eoneludes with these words—* The resignation 
of the Ministry seems to us about as utterly unlikely as unde- 
sirable.” They will there find the strongest possible argumentum 
ad homines, against their retaining office after it shall have become 
plain that the Lords will not pass any of their measures. 

And now, a few words as to eertain misapprehensions of our 
own plan. The Hxraminer supposes that the alternative which 
we presented to the view of Ministers, was “ resignation or dis- 
solution.” The fact, however, is that we have never mentioned 
dissolution of Parliament except as a consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Ministers. By the substitution of “or” for “and” we 
have been completely misrepresented. The alternative which we 
did propose to Ministers was, resignation or dismissal. And we 
now repeat the sertiment in stronger terms, which are furnished 
by the plan of the Courier and Examiner; saying—Resign, 
rather than become mere unconscious instruments in the hands 
of the Radicals for rendering the Lords more odious; rather re- 
sign than become contemptible; rather quit office than hold it 
with no other object than to propose good measures for defeat by 
the Lords; retire, keeping the respect and affection of the People, 
as soon as ever things shall come to that pass (and they aie 
very near it) when youcould not retain office without incurring 
so much contempt as would render you liable to well-merited 
and ignomivious dismissal. 


se 





CHARACTER OF THE OPPOSITION PARTY. 
Tr is well tu observe the extreme anxiety of the Tories to wash 
themselves clean of that nasty mess in which they have been 
rolling with hoggish delight for the last few weeks. The Times 
swears that none of the dirt of the foul Norton plot attaches to 
him. He says—‘* We should have felt ourselves disgraced, had 
we ever given the remotest cause to our enemies to taunt us with 
using a single word expressive of satisfaction that Lord Mex- 
BOURNE should have been subjected to a trial, of which the result 
might be to ruin him as a politician, through the medium of an 
attack upon his morality in private life. To such ungenerous and 
unmanly warfare, this journal has never lent itself. We defy the 
grossest slanderer of the press or of the party, to say that we ever 
exhibited the slightest wish to encourage, or push on to extre- 
mities, the case referred to; that we ever anticipated from it the 
shadow of a triumph in fuvour of anybody, or at the expense of 
anybody ; that, in fact, we ever once alluded to it until all the rest 
of the world were engrossed with it, when we spoke of it with 
temper and with grave regret."—This is a literal quotation from 
the Times of Friday. The Times insists that it never attempted, 
in any, the slightest degree, to give a political complexion to this 
trial. Yes, the Zimes; which in a political leader confidently at- 
tributed the length of the Whitsuntide recess to the embarrass- 
ments of Ministers, arising from Norron’s action against Lord 
Mevzourne; which in another political leader, directed against 
the subscription for Mr. O’CoNNELL, proposed a subscription by 
certain ladies to defray the damages which, it was assumed, 
might be awarded to Norton; which first printed, which 
invented, and scarcely passed a day without repeating, the term 
“‘ Crim-Con-nell Ca*inet,—a term which not only connected the 
case with politics, but took for granted, as if it were a matter about 
which there could be no doubt, that the verdict would be against 
Lord Metsourne. Surely, the Lrish expression, “ mighty great 


liar,” is not too strong for this case. The Standard also endeavours 
tocant itself clean of any participation in the political NorTON con- 
spiracy. The Hamuxrton of this Tory plot has not yet vowed that 
he had no part in it: but the Times declares that that “strong 
Conservative Lord” had as little part in the plot. as the Times 
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itself! Well, every thing in these days, except Reform, goes at 
railroad speed; and there seems no reason why progress in the 
art of lying should be another exception from the general rule. 
However, there is some shame left-in the world. As the assassins 
have missed their blow, it is but natural that they should eagerly 
deny ever having used the dagger. 

All that has happened was long sineé foretold by the Spectator. 
We always said, that when the whole truth came out, the real vic- 





tim of this Tory plot would be Norton himself—the RapHag. of 


this affair. But, however alike in most respects, there is one great 
difference between the two cases. The RapHarn conspiracy had 
but a single victim: here there are severs},—the wife and children, 
as well as the poor tool of a husband. This also was plainly fore- 
to}d, when we pointed out to the Tories the cruelty as well as the 
inefficacy of their political attack on Lord MEtBourNe’s “ morality 
in private life.” But no: as they could not ontvote the Liberal 
Premier, they would have a stab at him, suffer who might. De- 
spair of returning to power has driven them mad. They are run- 
ning a muck against all that is honourable, manly, and generous 
in society. If they should effet their object by such wicked and 
reckless means, they may be prdperly called “the Malay 
Ministry.” Itis the fashion just now to give nicknames; and we 
really want a word to express the furious desperation, and eruel, 


malignant, assassin-like character of the party now in Opposition. 








SIR CHARLES KNIGHTLEY'S “BOON” TO THE 
WASHERWOMEN. 

Any proposition which is said to be favourable to the Agricultural 
interest is sure to receive large support in the. House of Commons. 
There is a numerous class of Members who dare not for their 
seats oppose any motion which may subject them even to the false 
charge of abandoning the farmers. ‘The pretended benefit to the 
farmer may be almost incalculably minute, or non-existent, and 
the injustice to other classes of the community may be serious 
and evident—still these gentlemen feel bound to “support the 
agricultural interest,” by committing this injustice, rather than 
risk the odium of giving a single vote which the ignorant and 
malicious may misinterpret to their disadvantage at an election. 

It is by the prevalence of this feeling that we must in a great mea- 
sure account for the narrow majority which supported Mr. Sprine 
Rice's motion to reduce the duty on newspapers. Sir CHARLES 
KNIGHTLEY proposed to diminish the duty.on hard soap by a 
halfpenny, and on soft soap by three farthings a pound, in preference 
to taking off about twopence-farthing from the Newspaper-tax. 
Sir Cnartes brought forward this motion expressly for the relief 
of the “suffering agricultural interest,” as it is called ;-and there- 
fore he received extensive support. No doubt, when he returns 
to Northamptonshire he will complain of the ill-will which Minis- 
ters bear to the farmers, and boast of his own exertions in their 
behalf. He wiil not cut down his private establishment, and reduce 
his rents; but he will point to the Soap-tax debate and his own 
“excellent speech,” as the Sandard phrases one of the most lame 
and broken-winded exhibitions ever witnessed in the House of 
Commons; and then he will claim the votes of the landed gen- 
tlemen and their tenants, as a great prop of their ‘ interests.” 

Now let us see what Sir CHarLes Kniguriey would actually 
have accomplished had his plan succeeded. Mr. CHaruxs 
Barciay, the brewer, who seconded the motion, calculated that 
the proposed reduction of the Soap-duty would amount to 244,000/. 
This 244,000. divided among the English population of fifteen 
millions, would give each a sum of 33d. per anoum. The agri- 
culturists, we suppose, do not use more soap than the mechanics 
—probably not so much. They would at. any rate only have an 
equal share with other classes in the benefit of the reduction; and 
that share would be 33d. a head. Behold the great boon to the 
suffering agricultural interest! 

Mr. Joun BrickweE.t, a Buckinghamshire farmer, was ex- 
amined before the Agricultural Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. He rents 700 acres of land; and he told the Committee, 
that by the abolition of the Malt-tax of five millions anda half, 
he would only have gained 217. a year; and now it is proposed 
to relieve this man by taking off a tax of less than a quarter of a 
million. If the abolition of the Malt-tax would only put 210. 
ayearin Brickwexw’s pocket, the proposed reduction of the Soap- 
tax would give less than one pound a year! Look at the caleu- 
lation in another way. Sir Cartes Kniguriey proposed to 
take a halfpénny off the tax on hard sozp: suppose Mr. Brick- 
WELL consumed 480 pounds a year of soap, still this reduction 
would only relieve him to the amount of 14. 

But what farmer consumes 480 pounds a year of soap in his 
household, now that the practice of boarding his labourers is put 
anend to? Mr. GoutBurn says that each person on an average 
uses 6} pounds of soapa year. Suppose thata farmer has ten per- 
sons under his roof, his consumption of soap would be 65 pounds; 
and his saving by Sir Cartes KniGuHrLey’s scheme of relief, 
would therefore be two shillings and eightpence halfpenny per 
annum! What a relief to the suffering agriculturists ! 

The quantity of wheat raised in England is not less than twelve 
Millions of quarters: suppose that the price of wheat on Mon- 
day last had risen sixpence a quarter—three farthings a bushel— 
in Mark Lane : would any farmer's friend have admitted that the 
rise had given great relief to the suffering agricultural interest ? 

et sixpence a quarter on twelve millions amounts to 300,0002. ; 
that is, 56,0007. more than is produced by that portion of the Soap- 
tax sought to be repealed., Even if the whole benefit of the 








remission were to be engrossed by the agriculturists, still an ad™ 
vance of Jess thana penny a bushel on wheat would be the 
greater advantage to the agricultural interest. 

Let us suppose that a farmer pays 500/. a year rent and tithes. 
The “agricultural interest is suffering” in spite of the Corn-laws, 
and he applies for a lowering of his rent: would he thank his 
landlord for a reduction of one per cent.? Scarcely, we should 
imagine: yet, on the supposition that his family consists of ten 
persons, even that paltry reduction of rent would be about 38 
times as large a “ boon” as that which Sir Coarites KNIGHTLEY 
proposes to give him. The fact is, that the only class of persons 
who would reap any material saving by the reduction of a half- 
penny a pound on soap, would be the laundresses: and Sir 
Cuaries Knicutiey should have proposed it asa “ boon” to 
the washerwomen. 

Such being the real state of this question, what is the proper 
name for the Standard’s pretence, that “the remission of the 
Soap-tax would afford great relief to the suffering agriculturist ?” 
The “ friends” of the farmers treat them as if they were stupid 
dolts, who could not put tvoand two together to make four. Any 
farmer who has had the benefit of Sunday-school teaching, can 
caleulate at once, that the remission of a halfpenny a pound on 
soap, would give no relief worth mentioning to any large “ in- 
terest.” But “ the reduction of the tax would stimulate produc- 
tion: ” possibly, a very small additional quantity of tallow might 
be required. Tallow, however, comes from Russia, as well as 
from the English grazing districts: and it must be remembered, 
that the iilicit manufacturer supplies a large quantity of the pre- 
sent consumption. A reduction of the duty might bring more 
soap “tocharge;” yet we question whether the demand is not 
already satisfied by the fair dealer and the smuggler together. 
At any rate, the indirect advantage to the English farmer is un- 
certain, and so minute as not to be tangible. 

The readers of the Spectutor know that we are aware of the 
vexatious impediments thrown by the Exeise regulations in the 
way of the honest manufacturer of soap. But be it remembered, 
that the motion on Monday night did not touch these. It left the 
whole cost and trouble and annoyance of the system of collection 
in its present infamous state. For the collection of a duty of 
555,0002., the same cost would be incurred, and the same iniqui-+ 
ties sanctioned, as for 799,000/., the present net revenue from the 
Soap-tax. The Excise Revenue Commissioners did not anticipate 
a reduction of revenue by putting the duty at a penny a pound; 
but then, they proposed that the penny tax should be extended to 
Ireland,—a proposition which the soap gentlemen on Monday 
carefully eschewed; knowing well that it would array against 
them all the Irish Representatives. When the Soap-tax is next 
meddled with, it should be entirely abolished. 

One word as to the motion which gave the Opposition this new 
opportunity of proclaiming their hollow affection for the farmers, 
The arguments for the reduction of the Newspaper-tax, on which 
we rely, have little reference to mere finance. Unquestionably it 
is unjust to the stamp-paying newspaper proprietor that contra- 
bandists should set the Government at defiance, and publish 
papers by the million without the stamp: it is alsoa very dan- 
gerous example which these men set of successful resistance to 
the law: but the main argument for cheapening newspapers is 
the necessity. of diffusing political knowledge as widely as possible. 
It has been shown by De TocQuEVILLe and other writers, that 
the “ movement ”—the ‘ democracy "—the populace—are likely 
to obtain supreme power before they are sufficiently instructed 
how to use it. This is the peculiar danger of modern times; a 


/ danger which can only be averted by active exertions to spread 


information among the masses. The newspaper is the most 
effectual instrument for this end; and it is a very short-sighted 
and dangerous policy, which can place in competition with such 
an object a much larger amount of revenue than is derived from 
the present tax on newspapers. 





PRACTICAL REFORMS. 

Lorp Daumeny opposed Mr. Grore’s motion on the Ballot, on 
the ground that the House of Commons should “ persevere in its 
honourable course of effecting practical and well-understood re- 
forms, and not permit its attention to be diverted to any such 
abstract theories as the Ballot.” This remark convinces us that 
Lord DaLtmeny does not understand the meaning of the term 
“ practical”"—that he does not know what a practical reform is. 

The object of the Ballot is to insure the independent exercise 
of the elective franchise—to bring to Parliament the best-quali- 
fied men that can be found, freely chosen by those legally entitled 
to choose. Should secret voting effect that object, would not a 
practical reform be obtained? 

But further: if the electors could vote as they wished, they 
would return a large majority to the House of Commons to assist 
Ministers in carrying Irish Municipal Reform, Lrish Church Re- 
form, English Church Reform, and other measures which Lord 
Datmeny will admit are practical reforms. Well, then, is a 
proposition with such an aim and tendency merely a dream—an 
* abstract theory?” If ever there was a strictly practical motion, 
it was Mr. Grote’s for leave to bring in a bill to allow secret 
voting at elections. 


NEWSPAPER FRAUDS DETECTED. 


Tue publication of the: Newspaper Stamp Returns has occa- 
sioned what the penny-a-line gentlemen term “ considerable con- 
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sternation and alarm” among the proprietors of some Country 
journals. Several of them, who doubtless expected to see their 
papers figuring among those of the largest circulation, have found 
avery insignificant number of stamps placed’ to their account. 
Those who were in the secret of the tricks practised in London, 
knew very well how to account for the disproportion between the 
sale and the stamp account of such papers as the Liverpool Mer- 
cury ; but the light seems only to have broken in upon the par- 
ties more immediately interested within a few days. The whole 
system of fraud will, however, be exposed and broken up, if the 
conductors of those provincial papers, whose consumption of 
stamps is understated in the return, will follow the example which 
the Liverpool Mercury has set them, and give up the names of 
their London agents. 

“It so happens,” says the Liverpool Mercury, ‘that the paper-manufac- 
turer who supplies the greater part of the paper used in our publication, also 
furnishes the proprietors of the Age, London Sunday journal, with that article ; 
and the probability is, that that paper has had credit in the returns for 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND stamps, which ought to 
have been entered in our name. ‘3 ” = 

** We have been in the habit of paying cash for news stamps, through our 
bankers, to Mr. Thomas Holt, a gentleman who is attached, it seems, to the 
Age office, as superintendent, or in some responsible capacity. The manu- 
facturer in Lancashire, who supplies us with the bulk of the paper on which 
the Mercury is printed, supplies Mr. Westmacott of the Age also with the 
same article; and on examining the wrappers of the parcels directed to us, as 
they are made up at Somerset House, our clerk informs us that he very often 
finds the name of Westmacott attached to them, as in that which we here copy 
from a part of one of the wrappers now lying before us— 

* Ordered Nov, 14, 4000. 
‘Stamp orrice, 18th November 1835. 
1000 News Stamps, 4d. each sheet, 
to be delivered to Mr. Westmacott. J. J.’ 

* It is certain that this parcel, which has been delivered to and paid for by 
us, is entered at the Stamp-office in the name of Mr. Westmacott, of the Age 
newspaper ; but we shall not take upon us to say how often similar mistakes, 
wilful or unintentional, have been committed.” 

If it turn out that the Age has credit in the return for 140,000 
stamps which were really consumed by the Liverpool Mercury, 
then we must beg our readers to deduct that number from the 
total sale of the Tory Weekly Press of London, as stated in our 
article on the newspaper circulation a fortnight ago. Of course 
the balance in favour of the Liberal press will be augmented by 
140,000 in consequence of this discovery. 

Another error in the statement must also be noticed. The 
Times of Wednesday says, that the number of stamps taken by 
that journal in October last was 260,000, instead of 160,000 as 
put down in the return: the decline in the circulation of the 
Times, therefore, in 1835 as compared with 1834, is less by 
160,000 than appears from our calculation. But the correction 
Whilst it lessens the 


of this Stamp-office error cuts two ways. 
fall in 1835, it increases that in 1836 as compared with the pre- 


vious year. The sale of the Times did not decline so rapidly in 
1835, but it has declined more rapidly in 1836 than we had 
supposed. 

If these errors and corrections had reference only to the “‘ shop,” 
we should not trouble our readers with them; but as the news- 
paper circulation is an index of the state of public feeling, they 
possess a political interest, and are worthy of notice at the pre- 
sent time. 





RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Compe of Edinburgh has published an interesting supple- 
ment to the volume of Testimonials noticed in the Spectator of the 
1lth instant. It contains a discussion—or rather statement— 
partly by Mr. Comse himself, and partly by the Reverend Pro- 
fessor Duncan, of the relative position of Religion and Philosophy, 
which well deserves attention. Mr. Duncan, who is Professor of 
Divinity to the United Associate Synod, having received an appli- 
cation from Dr. NeILu, undertakes without hesitation the task of 
exhibiting the relation between Phrenology and Christianity ; 
and, whatever may be our opinion concerning the success of his 
attempt, or the value of his mode of elucidation, it is impossible 
not to admire the free and enlightened Christian spirit which dis- 
tinguishes it. All along, from the beginning of time—at least from 
the birth of priesthood—it has been the chief effort of hot and 
priestly zealotry, to pounce on every opening science as inimical 
to religion; and the glory seems to have been won, not by the 
person who sought in the light of that new science wherewithal 
to augment his knowledge of God, and purify and enlarge previous 
interpretations of Scripture, but by the furious and successful 
widener of a breach which cou/d be only apparent, inasmuch as all 
true knowledge must in the main harmonize and be coordinate. 
Mr. Duncan’s testimonial is one of the finest specimens we have 
seen of a spirit and temper directly the reverse. That perhaps he 
has not got to the root of his thesis, matters comparatively little,— 
Christianity has at least taught him how truth is to be sought; 
and his charitable language and cheerful faith may well put to 
shame the miserable and ignorant intolerance with which, not 
Phrenology only, but all new sciences, are elsewhere persecuted. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue musical public have received a gratification much superior to any 
thing they generally meet with at the Opera-house, in the performance 
of Don Giovanni twice during this week. The manager, however, is 
entitled to no thanks on this score: for the piece was first performed 
on erg an extra night, for the benefit, and at the sole expense and 
risk, of Madame Puzzt; and the second time on Thursday, when it 
was substituted for MercapanTeE’s new opera, J Briganti, intended 








to have been brought out that evening for Tampurini’s benefit. It 
was most shabbily got up on both occasions. In Madame Puzzi'g 
case this was obviously excusable: but nothing can excuse the meanness 
of the style in which it was brought out on a regular subscription night, 
when it was the manager’s duty to expend upon it the whole resources 
of his theatre. It was impossible, to be sure, to expect effective cho- 
ruses and well-sung concerted pieces, because that would have de- 
manded weeks of assiduous drilling and rehearsal; but we did expect 
to see a decent attention paid to the scenic effects which in this drama 
are indispensable. The masquerade scene which concludes the first 
act, is, when properly got up, one of the most beautiful entertainments, 
for the eye as well as the ear, that the opera stage affords. It ought 
to exhibit, not only the principal characters, carrying on the business 
of the scene in a musical dialogue, accompanied by the beautiful slow 
minuet played by the orchestra and danced by the leading group of the 
corps de ballet, but other groups ought to be seen at a distance, dancing 
to two separate bands upon the stage, one of which plays a quadrille 
and a waltz; all these three movements distinctly reaching the ears of 
the audience, and yet making perfect harmony among themselves. It 
was not even attempted to produce this brilliant and most ingenious 
effect. Part of the composer’s design was wholly lost: there was a 
paltry dance to the music of the orchestra; and the rest of the com- 
pany, instead of being dispersed in gay and moving groups, were drawn 
up, King’s Théatre fashion, and stood stock-still at the back of the 
stage. The “last scene of all” was ridiculous; and even Mozart's 
music lost its appalling character by its union with such cbild’s play. 

There was, however, a great deal of fine singing and acting. La- 
BLACHE is an unrivalled Leporello ; and TamBurint, if he does not act 
the hero better than AMBRoGETrTI, certainly sings it much better. 
GnrisI, too, acted and sang with energy and passion, and gave us Mo- 
ZART’S text with commendable purity. As to Rueint, it is lamentable 
to see great powers destroyed by a bad school: he never lost an op- 
portunity of display,—a thing which no true singer of Mozart will ever 
think of ; and rendered the charming air “ I] mio tesoro” an absolute 
caricature. Mademoiselle Assanpri, on Thursday, made a delightful 
Zerlina, which suffered in the Monday’s performance from the incom- 
petency of Puzzrt. Assanprt does not colour the part so highly as 
an actress of longer standing would; but the little flirt had so much 
simple feeling mingled with her coquetry, that the effect of the whole 
was bewitching. Her singing was most agreeable; and she promises 
to take her place among the first vocalists of the day. 

Shall we ever again see this glorious work as in the days of other 
years; when, through the exertions of a manager whose taste equalled 
his spirit, it ran for whole seasons ? 





BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 
M. Benepict’s morning concert on Wednesday —the only one we 
have been able to spend an hour at for some time—was very superior 
to the generality of these entertainments. Bernepicr has attained 
great eminence in various branches of the art; and has the merit of 
cultivating a pure and classical style both in composition and per- 
formance. He is chiefly distinguished as a writer for and performer 
on the pianoforte ; but he is also an excellent orchestral and vocal 
composer. The Overture, which began the concert, had a great deal of 
the spirit of Wreser, and of Wezenr’s peculiar manner of instrumen- 
tation; but the band was too feeble to do it any thing like justice. 
The orchestra, indeed, was more calculated to satisfy the eye than the 
ear; for it was almost filled by a brilliant crowd of ladies, among whom 
the performers were very thinly sprinkled. The same cause injured the 
effect of his Pianoforte Concerto: the tutti parts of which, if properly 
played, would have had the richness of a symphony: but notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, the beauties of the piece were so striking that it was 
received with the warmest applause. M. Brenepicr’s style on the piano- 
forte is very quiet and unpretending—utterly void of trick or claptrap, 
but remarkable for smooth, graceful, and finely-rounded melodies, while 
his harmonies are full and rich, and free from all harsh crudities. His 
finger is light and rapid, and he sings his cantabile passages very beauti- 
fully. Ofhis powers as a vocal composer, a fine specimen was afforded 
by his Italian Romanza, “ L’addio del Marinaro,” sung by Rusint, and 
accompanied by M. Benepicr himself on the pianoforte. Another air, 
sung by Madame Matisray, seemed calculated chiefly to display that 
lady’s peculiar powers of execution. There were also some admirable 
performances by THALBERG, DE Beriot, Grist, LABLACHE, and others. 








The Abbe Sieyes, of Revolutionary and Constitution-making cele- 
brity, expired at Paris on Monday, at the age of 88. Abbe Sieyes was 
by turns a member of the Constituent Assembly and of the National 
Convention, a Director and Consul of the Republic, a Count and 
Peer of the empire. He voted the death of Louis the Sixteenth, for 
which he was proscribed from France under the Restoration. After 
the Revolution of 1830, he, like all the other French exiles, returned 
to his native country, but he never reappeared on the political scene. 
It is supposed he had prepared not less than 52 constitutions at various 
times for the benefit of France. 


The club mania is evidently increasing. New clubs spring up, and 
the old revive. Of the new, there is the Reform, in Pall Mall, firmly 
established, and the Alliance, proceeding favourably towards esta- 
blishment. Of the old clubs revived, there is White’s, which has been 
reconstructed on a less exclusive and more commodious system ; and 
there is the Alfred, in Albemarle Street, one of the oldest of the old 
clubs, bidding fair to renew its ancient reputation. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Club-house will be opened in 1838 at furthest.— Morning 

‘ost. 

The controversy between the members of the United University 
Club, on the question whether a smoking-room should be attached 4 
their grand club-house, now building near St. James's Palace, Pal 
Mall, was decided last week. The elders of the institution expressed 
themselves decidedly against the custom of smoking, while the jumor 
advocates for cigars and fuming defended the practice with great zeal 
and animation; and, on a division, the anti-smokers were left in a mi- 
nority. 
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ARCHROLOGY, 

Issues of the Exchequer; being Payments made out of His Majesty’s Revenue 
during the Reign of King James I. Extracted from the Original Kecords belonging 
to the Ancient Pell Office. By Frederick Devon, of the Chapterhouse Record 
COGlan, Wentemnebet aes 5 98'cG cies pb ccvecnseccicavesscccvece voccvece ss Rodwell. 

Broorarny, 

Schloss Hainfeld; or, a Winter in Lower Styria. By Captain Basil Hall, Roval 

NAVY, FRG. cee cccscctssvescccvcccscess Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co, 
Fiction, 

Home, or the Iron Rule. A Domestic Story. By Sarah Stickney, Author of “ The 

Poetry of Life,” “ Pictures of Private Life,” &c. In3vols, Saunders and Otley. 





PELL RECORDS DURING THE 

JAMES THE FIRST. 
In the ancient Pell Office of the Exchequer, are preserved, among 
other curious matter of a similar nature, nearly a perféct series of 
**Orderand Issue Books” during the reign of J ames the First; many 
of them written in. that barbarous and abbreviated Latin which 
was used in the Exchequer business till within these few years, and 
whose continuance some practical Tories upheld on the principle 
of having ready a band of persons who could read our ancient 
books of Hxitus and Introitus, &e. which otherwise might become 
an extinet art. The original records of royal payments under 
James, if printed entire, would occupy many folio volumes. The 
goodly royal octavo before us consists of specimens of these pay- 
ments, selected by Mr. Devon, and where necessary translated. 
His method is to follow the order of time. In making his selec- 
tions, he has endeavoured to attain as much character and variety 
as was practicable ; and (so faras any thing may be predicated of 
extracts without a knowledge of the original work) he has exe- 
cuted his undertaking with judgment and acumen. 

Of the value of the entire series of original documents, to the 
antiquary, the historian, or the biographer of the time—although 
genius might find it more profitable to delegate the task of first 
examination to an inferior mind—-there is no doubt whatever. 
For the purposes of composition, the volume of course has little 
use, from its necessary partial nature, and the all but certainty 
that many of the facts required must be omitted. As an archeo- 
logical curiosity it is highly valuable; and not less so as a work 
illustrative of many interesting matters. It indicates points of 
character, especially in the Sovereign whose expenditure it nar- 
rates; it throws a light upon many of the habits, customs, and 
practices of the age, public as well as social; it acts as a guide to 
the taste of the King and the Court in matters of amusement 
and recreation; and it will enable the economist to institute in 
some degree a comparison between the rates of wages and the 
prices of articles in those days and in ours, as well as to see the 
grand strides which have been since made in the remuneration of 
great public officers, especially in the diplomatic line. As general 
remarks are often better understood by particular instances, we 
will give a few examples of avhat we allude to, without much 
attention to methed. 

The pay of soldiers does not seem illiberal, especially if com- 
pared with what it was in our army at the close of the last cen- 
tury, or indeed with what it is now, considering the difference of 
prices and mode of living. Lieutenants had 4s. and 2s. per day; 
a gunner 10d.; acommon soldier 8d. Sir Francis Darcy, “sent 
to the King of Denmark with certain horses and geldings,” is 
allowed 40s. a day for himself; “ for the entertainment of a Polo- 
nian rider at the rate of 10s. by the day ;” and three grooms of his 
Highness’s stables appointed to attend upon the said horses at the 
rate of 3s. by the day to each of them, to be defalked afterwards 
upon their several entertainments.” One THomas Porrt, appointed 
to take charge and oversight of all such hounds, greyhounds, and 
dogs, as shall be fit for the recreation and disport of the Prince, 
receives 15/. 4s. 2d. upon his wages and a fee of 3s. 4d. a day. 
Gites Porter, gentleman attending the Earl of Norrinenaym, 
ambassador to Spain, as an interpreter, is paid 20s.a day. Apam 
Newron, esquire, schoolmaster to the Prince, has 200/. a year. 
Crar.es GuEROLT, a Frenchman, appointed to attend the Prince 
and instruct him in the science of defence, 100 marks yearly. 
Tomas Gites, his music-master, kas the same. GEORGE 
Moncxerier, to take charge and oversight of the Princes’ 
hawks, 3s. 4d. a day. A breeder, keeper, and feeder of pheasants, 
partridges, and other fowls, at Richmond Park, gets 4s. a day; 
his servant 6d. Witi1amM GaTACRE, esquire, for attendance and 
charges in “ breeding, feeding, and dieting cocks of the game, for 
his highness'’s recreation,” 100 marks a year. JoHn WesB is 
paid 202. for teaching the Duke of York tennis, “ now one whole 
year,” and “furnishing him with balls, rackets, and other neces- 
saries.” A gamekeeper, ‘preserver of the game,” has 6d. a day. 
JamEs seems to have been liberal in accouchement fees: in May 
1605, there is a writ to pay “to ALice Dennis, midwife, the sum 
of 1002. for her pains and attendance upon the Queen, as of his 
Highness’s free gift and reward, without account, imprest, or other 
charge to be set on her for the same;” and in September 1606, an 
order of a like kind. The payments to ambassadors are very nu- 
merous. One of the most eminent and best known amongst them 
is Sir Henrry Worron, ambassador to Venice: his “diets” 
were 3/, 6s. 8d. per day,—all things considered, perhaps, liberal 
for the time: his activity, it is well known, was great, and his 
despatches: seem to have been frequent. There is a payment of 
200/. for “intelligences, sending of letters, and other disburse- 
ments,” for half a year. RatpH Wynwoop, esquire, resident jn 
the Low Countries, has 40s. a day for “diets.” Lords were better 
paid then, as now: Lord Spenc&r, “sent into the parts of Ger- 
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many, as well to carry the order of the Garter to the Duke of 

Wirtembergh, as for his Highness’s service,” was allowed 4/.a 

day. If there be an entry respecting the cook’s salary, we have 

overlooked it; but there is a “free gift” to that personage of 

122. 10s. Jamie evidently was a stickler for primogeniture : his 

New-Years gift to the Prince of WALEs was 1000/.—to the Duke 

of York only 200/. 

Turning from the pay of persons to the cost of things, we note 
an entry of 60/. for two years’ washing of his Majesty's sheets, 
A ship of 600 tons burden costs 5,700/., being at the rate of 
9/.10s.a ton. There is 22. 10s. paid “ for carving of a lion set 
upon a pedestal, with a crown on the head, for the Duke of York’s 
barge.” Prrrer Cover, picture-maker, is paid 202. for his pains 
and charges in making the King’s Majesty’s arms in the Star 
Chamber; which seems a good price. The following item is 
cheap enough, unless JOHN pE Crerxs, the Sergeant Painter, 
was a perfect daub—three royal portraits, in “ full length and 
proportion,” for 53/. 6s. 8d. 

John de Cretes, (20th of August 1606.—To John de Cretes, Sergeant 
Sergeant Painter. § Painter, in full satisfaction and payment of his pains and 
charges in making of three pictures, the one representing his Majesty, the 
other two the Queen and the Prince, in full-length and proportion, which his 
Highness hath caused to be sent to his Ambassador resident with the Archduke 
of Austria, to be by him presented to the said Arehduke. By a Privy Seal, 
dated the 20th of August TOG Sa 65004 ci0h sacendensadnaeescireeeeennesaeet £538 6 8 

The payments for jewels are very numerous ; but afford few or 
no points of comparison, as the weight, workmanship, and quality, 
cannot be tested or judged of. A similar remark applies to the 
three following items; but the descriptions and amounts are 
curious. 

COST OF A GUN. 

Stephen Russell, 28th of May 1608.—To Stephen Russell, gunmaker, for 

gunmaker. a piece, with the flask and case for the same, made by the 
commondment of the Prince, and sent by his Grace to the King of Denmark, 
together with the graving, damasking, and other workmanship of the same, ac« 
cording to a note of the particulars, subscribed by Sir Thomas Chaloner, 

Knight. By a Privy Seal, dated 25th of May 1608.....ssssscseseeseereaees £45 

BOOKBINDER’S BILL. 

Robert Barker, his\ 8th of June 1608.—To Robert Barker, his — 

Majesty's Pet beg Spee for paper, printing, binding in vellum, and gild~ 

ing divers treaties of the oath of allegiance, in English and Latin, with divers 

other books, by him delivered for his Highness’s use. By a Privy Seal, dated 

Ce BUN OF FEE TCHS. ccs ccusiscvecicccsvctecuntensevseteceecesserveamevse Vee 8 3 8 

A DEAR SADDLE. 

Edmund Palmer, for) 18th March.—By order, dated the 16th March 1608. 
embroidering a sad- +To Edmund Palmer, embroiderer to the Prince, the 
dle for the Prince. bre of 3661. 13s. 4d. in full satisfaction and payment 

for a rich saddle, with the furniture thereunto belonging, by him made, and 

delivered for the use of the Prince, according to an agreement made with 

i £366 13 4 
Many entries for payments on account of masques occur. Here 

is a bill of particulars— 

To Thomas Bowker, the sum of 247/. 8s., to be by him paid over unto the 
particular persons hereafter specified in the several sums following, by way of 
reward, having been employed in the late Prince’s barriers and masque—to wit > 





To Master Johnson, for making the dances ........sessesesseeereeeeeeeed £20 
To Thomas Lupo, for setting them to the violins..........sessseeeeee 5 
Master Giles, for three dances .....sscccseeesecesesecececeesceececeseseeene 40 
Company Of ViOlins...........seesscereecseseeeeeeeeetersesereeeeeereners seeees 32 
Thomas Lupo the elder, Alexander Chisan, and Rowland Rubidge, 
VIOLAS: ssisccsvcccessiscsnseccesscscceceeeees, cnevscccscccsscsuecesscecsconses 10 
Thirteen holt boys . ; 10 
Ten singers and five players on the lute, provided by Alphonso.... 32 


Ts Ets EMDUU: oi vce nGgd ocean necesebasscetecatnoecscageesscescsteayorSeuecvichigas 3 
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Twenty lutes, provided by Master Johnson for the Prince’s dance. 40 
Sixteen other instruments, for the satyrs and fairies 21 
Players employed in the barriers .......s+sseeesesereeeseeeeeees coe 18 
For their Spanish leather boots, bought by themselves............0+6 2 
Players employed in the masque .......0.4 15 
Foreheads and beards used in the masque 2 





Appearing by a list thereof subscribed by Sir Thomas Chaloner, | 
Knight, agreeably. By writ, dated 26th day of November 1610 £247 8 
We might go on in this way, alternately quoting and abridging, 

till we had filled half a Spectator: but all our readers are not an- 

tiquaries; and we have said enough to mark the character and 
indicate the contents and uses of the volume,—which we can safely 
recommend to all who take an interest in its subjects. We may 
add, that a very elaborate index is appended to it, which is not 

only highly useful as a means of reference, but will serve as a 

guide to those who want to dip, not read. 





SCHLOSS HAINFELD. 

Tuis is a very singular, entertaining, and interesting volume. 
It contains an account of the residence of the author and his 
family for several months at the castle of the Countess Pure- 
STALL, in the Austrian province of Lower Styria. This would 
not seem a very promising subject ; but Styria is still, in a great 
measure, a terra incognita—one of the few regions in Europe 
hitherto unexplored by travelling bookmakers; and the Countess 
PurGstTALL was no ordinary person. 

This lady was a Scotchwoman, who, forty years ago, had mar- 
ried an Austrian nobleman, and had ever since resided in that 
country. She was of the noble family of Cransroun, and in her 
younger days was closely acquainted with what Captain Hai 
calls “the aristocracy of talent,” which flourished in Edinburgh 
half a century ago; an advantage which she owed in the first 
place to the marriage of her sister to DuGALp Stewart, and also 
to her own abilities and attainments. She enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of WALTER Scorr; was one of the first to discover the 
greatness of his genius, and to encourage its very earliest efforts ; 
aud, according to Captain Hat, was the original from whieh he 
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drew the character of Diana Vernon in Rob Roy. The late Sir 
James Hatt had been, of course, in the circle of her literary 
friends ; and, hearing that his son was travelling on the Continent, 
she invited him in the most pressing manner to pay her a visit. 
He complied accordingly, and arrived at the castle of Schloss 
- Hainfeld in the autumn of 1834, 

Captain Hatv’s account of the impressions produced on him 
by the sight of this mansion and its mistress is striking. The 
Countess had in the course of her life met with many misfortunes. 
During the war waged by Napo.ron against Austria, her hus- 
band was taken prisoner, under circumstances so peculiarly dis- 
tressing that his health gave way, and he died; leaving a son, an 
only child, who survived him but a few years. The widow was 
harassed with innumerable lawsuits, and had great difficulty in 
establishing her right to that portion of the property which had 
been settled upon her. With all her fortitude, which was extra- 
ordinary, she seems to have been almost subdued, and would pro- 
bably have sunk under the weight of poverty and law proceedings, 
but for the generous assistance of her relative the late Lord 
Asusurton. 

She was now (says Captain Hat1) by these successive bereavements left 
quite alone in a foreign land; and, having lost every being who was dear to 
her, she appears to have had scarcely any other object whilst she remained in 
the world but to cherish the remembrance of those who were gone,—to feed her 
grief, in short, rather than overcome it. In this spirit, accordingly, she per- 
mitted nothing to be changed in the castle. Every article of furniture stood 
exactly in its old place ; not a walk amongst the grounds was altered, not a tree 
cut down, not a book shifted in the library. So that the castle of Hainfeld and 
all its old inmates, all its old usages, went on, or rather went not on, but re- 
mained as if arrested by the frost of its mistress’s grief, in the very position 
they occupied at the period of that last and crowning disaster, her son’s death, 
which obliterated the house of Purgstall. 

When Captain Hatt arrived at Hainfeld, this poor lady had 
long been a martyr to a complication of painful diseases ; but the 
original strength of her intellect and the vivacity and kindliness 
of her disposition were unimpaired. The following sketch sets 
her before us graphically, like an old acquaintance. 

I should have mentioned, that at the time we first saw the Countess, she had 
been confined to bed three whole years—to the very bed on which her son had 
expired seventeen years before; and from which, as she said with too much 
appearance of truth, she herself could never hope to rise again. Fortunately, 
her complaints had not attacked her eyes nor her hands, so that she could both 
read and write. Neither was she in the Jeast deaf ; and her powers of speech 
‘were perfegt,—thatis to say, her articulation was perfect, for as to her language, 
it was made up of a strange confusion of tongues. The most obvious and pre- 
dominant of all was good honest Scotch, or rather classical English with a 
strong Scotch accent. Along with this was mixed a certain portion of Ger- 
man, chiefly in idiom, but often in actual words ; so that we were at first occa- 
sionally puzzled to know what the good old lady would be at. Her French was 
a singular compound of all these dialects. But in whatever language she spoke, 
her ideas were always so clear and so well-arranged, and her choice of words, 
however mispronounced, so accurate, that after we had learned the cause of the 
seeming contusion, we never failed to understand her. 

What surprised us most, on first making the Countess Purgstall’s aequain- 
ance, was her wonderful cheerfulness, As this was evidently inherent and not 
the result of effort, and was constantly sustained, it imparted by reflection to 
all of us, young and old, a spirit of vivacity which invariably accompanied us 
while we remained in her room, and made those pericds of the day which we 
passed by her bedside by far the most agreeable of the twenty-four hours. Her 
conversation, like her spirits, never flagged; it ranged all over the world, and 
dealt with every possible topic under heaven. She had mixed in the soviety of 
some of the first men of the day, not only at home but abroad; and, as she 
possessed a memory of uncommon tenacity, she could relate anecdotes by the 
dozen of almost anybody one had ever heard of, from Bonaparte and the Em- 
peror Alexander, to the peasants of her own estate, who had campaigned under 
them or fought against them. Or she would relate stories of Sir Walter Scott’s 

first essays in literature, tell about Schiller and Goethe, or describe Haydn and 
Mozart’s playing on the pianoforte. But it was not on such stirring themes 
alone that she was amusing and instructive ; every thing she touched, however 
trivial or uninteresting in other hands, derived an agreeable point and useful 
purpose from her manner of handling it. Not her great friend Sir Walter had 
& more ample store of anecdotes ; and these never came in awkwardly, but 
always so appropriately, that you might have thought sometimes they were 
made for the sole purpose of illustrating the subject under discussion. Yet, in 
spite of this boundless fertility, her conversation was merely sprinkled with 
anecdotes, not overlouded with them, “ like an over-plummed plum-pudding,” 
as was remarked of afamous story-teller. She had no particular wish to talk, 
however ; for she delighted in nothing more than in hearing the opinions of 
others; and she possessed the rare merit of showing, in all she said, that she 
was speaking for the sake of the subject, and for that of the person she was 
addressing, rather than for the sake of advancing any notions of her own. Nor 
was there ever the least show of heat or impatience in. her discourse, except 
when she was defending some friend or expressing her contempt of some un- 
worthy personage, or questionable conduct which she thought it right ta ex- 


In the course of this narrative I shall have occasion to describe more parti- 
cularly the nature of the intercourse which gradually established itself between 
this extraordinary old lady and the various members of my family ; for she en- 
gaged almost all our time and attention, and won the warm affections of the 
whole party, from our grave selves down to my little boy, only a year old, who, 
with his Scotch maid, used to pass many hours of every day in her room. 

Captain Hatt and his family continued month after month the 
Countess’s guests, repeatedly intending to pursue their journey, 
and as often diverted from their purpose by her earnest entreaties 
that they should not leave her. She was daily sinking; and the 
society of a family so nearly connected with all that had been dear 
to her in her own country and in her early days, had evidently be- 
come so essential to her comfort, that her guests were prompted 
by humanity as well as affection to remain with her, contributing 
to her enjoyments, and fimally soothing her dying hours. She 
died in March 1835; and Captain Hauu did not take his departure 
till he had assisted in paying the last honours to her memory. 
She had for some time been firmly possessed by the presentiment 
that she should die on the 22d of March. ‘ My husband,” she 

said, “expired on that day, four-and-twenty years ago; and on 


She appeared, after this, to be improving in health, and eontinued 
to be almost as cheerful as formerly : but, on the 20th, she sud- 
denly became worse, and expired on the 23d, within twenty-four 
hours of the time she herself had fixed. 

Everybody has felt the peculiar happiness of Captain Hatt's 
style in his books of travels. It has all the ease and freshness, 
without the carelessness, of familiar conversation or letter-writing; 
and the author's constant good-nature and kind feeling are ex- 
ceedingly engaging. An overflowing frankness and openness of 
temper makes him something of an egotist: but, in this book, the 
sayings and doings of himself, his wife, his girls, and his little 
boy, are absolutely part and parcel of his subject; and, however 
trifling any circumstance may be in itself, they all contribute to 
the completeness and truth of a most pleasing and singular do- 
mestic picture, 

The concluding chapter contains some curious particulars re- 
specting Sir Wa.rer Scorr—especially an ‘* affair of the heart ” 
in his early youth. 

Unfortunately, the lady to whom he was attached discouraged his suit, or, at 
all events, her family did; and in his distress he naturally made Miss Cran- 
stoun his confidant, and he found in her both sympathy and assistance. Her 
cooperation on this occasion, it is true, led eventually to nothing, so far as the 
immediate object aimed at was concerned; but it furnished, accidentally, an 
interesting, and perhaps an important incident in the literary history of the 
humble youth, who, while his generous friend shortly afterwards banished her- 
self, and was lost sight.of, speedily rose to be the legitimate monarch of modern 
literature. 

About the year 1795, Burger’s extraordinary poem of Zeonora found its 
way to Scotland; and it happened that a translation of it was read at Dugald 
Stewart’s, I think by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Cranstoun described this strange 
work to her friend: the young poet, whose imagination was set on fire by the 
strange crowd of wild images and novel situations in this singular production, 
never rested till, by the belp of a grammar and dictionary, he contrived to study 
it in the original; and she, as usual, encouraged him to persevere ; and at the 
end of a few weeks’ application to the German language, he had made out the 
sense, and had himself written a poetical translation of that poem. ‘ 

Oue morning, at half- past six, Miss Cranstoun was roused by her maid, who 
said Mr. Scott was in the dining-room, and wished to speak with her imme- 
diately. She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs, wondering 
what he could have to say to her at that early hour. He met her at the door, 
and holding up his manuscript, eagerly begged her to listen to his poem. Of 
course she gave it all attention; and, having duly praised it, she sent him away 
quite happy, after begging permission to retain the poem for a day or two, in 
order to look it over more carefully, He said she might keep it till he returned 
from the country, where he was about to proceed on a visit, to the house where 
the lady to whom he was attached was residing. 

His friendly critic was already aware of this intended visit; and an idea 
having suggested itself to her during his animated perusal of the poem, she lost 
no time in putting it in execution. As soon as he was gone, she sent for their 
common friend, Mr. William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, and confided 
her scheme to him, of which he fully approved. The confederates then sallied 
forth to put their plan-in train; and having repaired to Mr. Robert Miller, the 
bookseller, they soon arranged with him to print a few copies of the new trans~ 
lation of Zexoré, one of which was to be thrown off on the finest paper and 
bound in the most elegant style. ; 

In a few days the book was ready; and care being taken to despatch it, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Scott, so that it should arrive at what was deemed the most 
propitious moment, it was placed in the poet’s hands just as the company were 
assembled round the tea-tabie after’ dinner. : 

Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the fair lady inclusive—as the 
splendid little volume gradually escaped from its folds and displayed itself to 
the astonished eyes of the author; who for the first time saw himself in print ; 
and who, all unconscious of the glories which awaited him, had possibly never 
dreamed of appearing in such a dress. . 

Concealment was out of the question; and ke was called upon by the unani- 
mous acclamation of the party to read the poem, of which, as it happened, none 
of them had ever heard even the name. . 

Those who have enjoyed the surpassing delight of hearing Sir Walter Scott 
read poetry, will easily understand the effect which this recitation of his own 
eatliest printed work, under the excitement of such a moment, must have pro- 
duced. Indeed, the only matter of astonishment is, how any simple maiden’s 
heart could have resisted this first wave of the great magician’s wand, destined 
so soon to enchant all mankind! But so it was; and the only lasting effect of 
this little plot was to increase the intimacy between the young author and his 
friendly critic. 

Captain Haut concludes that the Countess PurRGsTALL was 
the original of Diana Vernon, from three circumstances,—first, 
* from the accounts she gave of her own independence of charac- 
ter and conduct, and the peculiarity of her ways, especially of her 
being always on horseback, and always speaking her mind 5 
secondly, from Rob Roy being the only one of Sir WALTERS 
novels which he had not sent her; and thirdly, from her total 
silence respecting the character of Diana Vernon, though she was 
particularly delighted with the novel. These things, we think, 
do not amount to much. Frankness and openness of spirit, and 
a love of equestrian exercise, are no very remarkable features in 
the character of a young lady; a thousand accidental reasons may 
have prevented the Countess from receiving Rob Roy; and the 
character of Diana Vernon, though a spirited sketch, is but a 
slight one, and forms by no means a prominent feature in a work 
full of striking scenes and characters. ; : 

The Countess carried on a constant correspondence with Sir 
Wa rer Scorr; but all the letters she received from him were 
lost. The only one which has been preserved was written by 
Scorr in 1820, but, by some accident, not sent off. Mr. Lock- 
HART found it among Sir WALTER’s papers; and, learning by 
letter from Captain Haut that she had never received it, trans- 
mitted it to her. Unfortunately she did not live to receive it; but 
Captain Hart has printed it from the copy kept by Mr. Locxk- 
HART. It is beautiful, and characteristic of the author: and no 
one who thinks on the days of disaster and gloom which ter- 
minated that great man’s mortal career, can read without emotion 
the almost prophetic sentences. which form its conclusion— 





that day, I think I may safely say to you, that I shall die!” 


‘© My health suffered horridly last year, I think from over-labour and ey 
tion; and though it is now apparently restored to its usual tone, yet, during t 
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long antl painful disorder (spasms im the stomach), and the frightful process of 
cure, by a prolonged use of calomel, I Jearned that my frame was made of flesh, 
and not of iron; a conviction which I will long keep in remembrance, and 
avoid any occupation so laborious and agitating as poetry must be, to be worth 
any thing. 

* In this humour, I often think of passing a few weeks on the Continent—a 
summer yacation, if Ican; and of course my attraction to Gratz would be very 
strong. I fear this is the only chance of our meeting in this world,—we, who 
once saw each other daily! for I understand from George and Henry that there 
is little chance of your coming here. And when I look around me, and con- 
sider how many changes you will see in feature, form, and fashion, amongst all 
you knew and Joved; and how much—no sudden squall, or violent tempest, 
but the slow and gradual progress of life’s long voyage—has severed all the 
gallant fellowships whom you left spreading their sails to the morning breeze, 
I really am not sure that you would have much pleasure. 

‘¢ The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of us. The real, dull, 
and stern history of humanity has made a far greater progress over our heads; 
and age, dark and unlovely, has laid his crutch over the stoutest fellow’s 
shoulders. One thing your old society may boast, that they have all run their 
course with honour, and almost all with distinction ; and the brother suppers of 
Frederick Street have certainly made a very considerable figure in the world,— 
as was to be expected, from her talents under whose auspices they were as- 
sembled. 

“ One of the most pleasant sights which you would see in Scotland as it 
now stands, would be your brother George in possession of the most beau- 
tiful and romantic place in Clydesdale—Corehouse. I have promised often to 

0 out with him, and assist him with my deep experience as a planter and 
fobicias gardener. I promise you my oaks will outlast my laurels; and I 
pique myself more upon my compositions for manure, than on any other com- 
positions whatsoever to which I was ever uccessory. But so much does business 
of one sort or other engage us both, that we never have been able to fix a time 
which suited us both; and, with the utmost wish to make out the party, per- 
haps we never may. 

*¢ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from the sad tone of yours, 
who have had such real disasters to lament; while mine is only the humorous 
sadness which a retrospect on human life is sure to produce on the most pros- 
perous. For my own course of life, I have only to be ashamed of its prospe- 
rity and afraid of its termination; for I have little reason, arguing on the 
doctrine of chances, to hope that the same good fortune will attend me for ever. 
I have had an affectionate and promising family, many friends, few unfriends, 
and I think, no enemies; and wore of fame and fortune than mere literature 
ever procured for a man before. REDE LR 

‘“<T dwell among my own people, and have many whose happiness is dependent 
on me, and which-I study to the best of my power. I trust my temper, which 
you know is by nature good and easy, has not been spoiled by flattery or prospe- 
rity; and therefore I have escaped entirely that irritability of disposition which 
I think is planted, like the slave in the poet’s chariot, to prevent his enjoying 
his triumph. 

** Should things, therefore, change with me,—and in these times, or indeed in 
any times, such change is to be apprehended,—I trust I shall be able to surrender 
these adventitious advantages as | would my upper dress, as something extremely 
cowfortable, but which I can make shift to do without.” 


HOME. 

In her present publication Saran Stickney has 
regular novel, and with considerable success. Home, or the Iron 
Rule, is a pleasing and very graceful work. The story, although 
dealing with the commonest incidents of everyday life, is sufli- 
ciently interesting; the characters are drawn with consistency 
and truth; the style is elegant and sustained, and the whole com- 
position highly wrought without being overwrought. Critically 
speaking, a want of rapidity might be objected to in the progress 
of the narrative; but this is rather perceived than felt: one or 
two of the ineidents are perhaps not likely to have taken place; 
and Elliot Lee, though consistent from first to last, appears to act 
without sufficient motive. But these are partial blemishes. 
Taken altogether, Home reminds us of the productions of another 
day, when the whole of a book was carefully planned and every 
part minutely finished, rather than of the hasty, bold, slapdash 
productions of our time. 

The object of this novel is to trace the miserable effects that 
flow from a stern and severe system of domestic education, even 
when adopted with the best intentions, and carried into effect by 
aman of rigid integrity, great self-contvol, and as much piety as 
such a character can attain. Stephen Grey is such a person; and 
the interest of the tale turns upon the characters and fortunes of 
his children and the connexions they form in life; each being de- 
veloped at a length proportioned to their importance, and with a 
skill which gives them connexion if not unity. The eldest son— 
smooth, versatile, and artful—during boyhood becomes a selfish 
hypocrite, and at last neglects his father when a reverse of fortune 
overtakes him. The second son, George Grey—of a coarse and 
obtuse disposition, but with the seeds of good-naiure at least—is 
made an obstinate boy, and a low, sottish, sensual man. ALLAN, 
the youngest, has a shrinking, sensitive mind—the weaknesses of 
genius without its strength. His father persists in forcing him into 
his counting-house; whence, after mutual disagreements, he is ex- 
pelled, and finally dies unhappy. Harriet—an open, high-spirited, 
giddy girl—has her affections chilled by her father’s repulsiveness. 
Unable to bear the puritanical gloom of the paternal residence, she 
consents to reside with an aunt—a fussy, match-making busy-body, 
Whose aim is to ‘get Harriet off,” and who, without meaning to hurt 
the feelings of her niece, is constantly hinting that she ought to 
have a home of herown. Under these galling circumstances, she 
accepts the hand of a portly, good-natured, vulgar Alderman, with 
a desperate conseiousness of the unhappiness that awaits her: the 
whole of which sacrifice is admirably painted, both in its deep 
feelings and its reckless surface gayety. She is threatened, how- 
ever, by something worse than misery, through the arts of an un- 
ig man of fashion; from which she is rescued by her sister 

ary Grey, the heroine of the tale. Upon this character SARAH 
STICKNEY has expended the greatest labour : and a rigid logician 
might perhaps object, that, with a peculiar idiosyncracy, the “ iron 
rule” was the best kind of training that could be adopted to pxo= 


attempted the 





duce a high-minded, self-saerificing, retiring-woman, containing ~ 
deep feelings within a calm exterior. But, some: Be Mar 
Grey is beautiful both in coneeption and execution. The combine 
mother and sister of the family when young, alike protecting and 
sympathizing with them; the peacemaker towards all as 

grow up; the soother of her father in prosperity, his stay in ad- 
versity ; feeling keenly the loss of her first love, yet sustaining it 
with firm patience, and making her own unhappiness no excuse 
for neglecting the happiness of others. In fine, Mary Grey ap- 
proaches much nearer the angelic nature, in her homely, un- 
pretending virtues, than all those heroines of romance whom the 
writers assure us are angels. We would gladly tell her final fate, 
were it not a balk to many readers to know the end. 

There are many other characters besides the Grey family in the 
novel, and many episodes to which we have made no allusion. 
There are also sufficient changes of fortune, and ample variety in 
the scenes. Of the book we fear that no quotations can convey 
a fair idea; because, deriving its value from no single feature, it 
requires to be read entirely, or at least at much greater length 
than a journal under any circumstances can allow to extracts. 

The following passage strikes us as a happy specimen of the 
writer: common, yet not commonplace—clearly put, if not for the 
first time—whilst any thing of triteness in the subject is redeemed 
by the sly elegance of the manner. 

MR. GREY'S WIFE. 

It may be reasonably asked, how such a man as we have here described could 
ever stoop to solicit the love of woman? a question which, on the plea of utter 
ignorance, the writer declines to answer; it having always appeared to her one 
of the greatest mysteries in life, how men, whose very birthright seems to be 
the inalienable privilege of commanding, should humble themselves to the com- 
mon language of love; yet that they do actually solicit, and not command, wecan- 
not for the honour of the female sex permit ourselves todoubt. And certain it is 
that Stephen Grey did lead to the altar a fair and gentle bride, who found little 
difficulty in conforming to the very letter of her vow. It is true she was hardly. 
prepared for all that followed ; for, being considered merely as a piece of domes- 
tic machinery, whose office was to keep the rest of the household furniture in 
order, she was not prepared to have all her womanish wishes thwarted as if for 
very pastime, or to bring up children whose infantine caresses should never 
meet a father’stenderness ; and for some time she persisted in introducing them 
occasionally to his notice. When they looked their loveliest, and sometimes 
when her heart was lightest, she wou!d suffer them to reach so far as the sober 
page upon which her husband’s eye was fixed, while the merry urchins would 
laugh and crow and pat the rustling paper, until an angry growl, or a sharp 
stroke upon the little rosy fingers, sent both mother and child into the nursery 
to hide their disappointment and their tears. Here it was that Mrs. Grey 
learned, like many other weak women, to seek the sympathy she was denied 
elsewhere ; for with her servants she could converse about her children, and 
in the society of her humble friends she could freely enjoy their playful prattle. 

Dangerous as this system of confidence was, it would have been well if the 
stern discipline of her husband had driven the helpless wife to no other resource $ 
but there was one more lamentable means of escaping the harshness she dared 
not brook, to which poor Mrs. Grey at last descended,—and that was, to deceive, 
It was not her nature, and stilliess her wish ; but she was barassed, frightened, 
and systematically denied every trifling request, merely because it was a 
woman’s ; and though she could have borne all this for herself, for her children 
she thought it not only justifiable but meritorious to find some way of escape. 
Hence followed the forbidden wish secretly indulged ; the detected transgression 
covered with an evasion, perhaps with more; the unlawful treat when papa 
was gone from home; and all that fatal undermining of domestic comfort, of 
social union, and of moral rectitude, so sure to follow when the wide field o. 
deception is once thrown open. 

This description of forced Family Prayers is also sensible and 
pointed ; and serves to introduce sketches of some of the persons 
already mentioned. We take it out, but in the book it is con- 
nected with the narrative. 

First in importance, then, was James Grey, the oldestson; whose complexion, 
hair, and features, bore a strong resemblance to those of his father, but that 
greater pliability of muscle enabled him to smile, as well as look vcrlouty ane 
as occasion required. Some people thought it a sinister smile, and certainly it 
was one that seldom ripened into a hearty laugh. It seemed to be a smile 

having a purpose in it, rather than arising from the natural gayety of a light, 
free spirit. 

With all his strict sense of propriety, his inborn desire to be, to do, and es- 
pecially to look the thing most approved in society, James Grey was not able, 
throughout the whole of his father’s Sabbath readings, to shake off the influ- 
ence of the leaden god; but the efforts he made to recover himself, before des 
tection, after each inadvertent nod, to rear himself up yet more majestically 
on his stool, though they sometimes endangered his person by a backward 
inclination, were truly worthy of imitation by his juniors, and such as they 
ought to have been proud to see an example of in their elder brother. 

But, wholly regardless of other people’s merits, as well as unambitious to 
support his own, George Grey, the next in age, sat reeling to and fro, now 
this way and then that; his heavy eyelids raised only for the critical mowient 
when most in danger of losing his equilibrium, or when his brother James, in 
the intervals of his own slimbers, twitched his jacket, jerked ‘his elbow, or 
forcibly stuck a large pin into his round massy shoulders. Then it was that 
George endeavoured to maintain his often-disputed title to sensibility: for, 
touch but his person, and he was all alive; touch it with ever so minute a sense 
of pain, and if so situated that he dared uot kick or bellow, the big tears used 
to stand in his large gray eyes, while his thick lips protruded in the silent 
petulance of a sullen, slow, deep-seated rage. : 

As if in contrast with the gross bodily substance of George Grey, his sister 
Mary had seated herself beside him; her earnest, thoughtful eyes, that looked 
too spiritual for sleep, fixed intently upon her father’s countenance, her-slender 
figure bending from the weariness necessarily accompanying her long and pati- 
ent endurance of this unnatural restraiut, and her attention, whenever it 
wandered from the subject of her father’s book, (which it did perforce, } 
resting with love and care and tenderness upon the different objects around her. 

Mary was.not beautiful, nor a genius, but she had something in her pale and 
serious face which often fixed the eye of the beholder, making the sick or the 
suffering appeal to her for sympathy, and the helpless ask at her hands the 
kinduess of which they were in need. : 

Next in the group was Allan Grey, in countenance like Mary, but possessing far 
higher claims to beauty. There was evidently more of genius in his character 5 
while he wanted the strength of mind, the firmness, and stability of; his sister. 

; He was one of those fair and delicately-moulded creatures who make-us tremble 
| for their after lot; and even while the sun is upon their shinjag hajr, and the 
faght of eaxly life beams from. their “pure, clear eyes,” we involuntarily mark out 
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for them a ag of sorrow and suffering, which we would almost rather occupy 
ourselves than see them doomed to tread. Yet why these gloomy comments 
upon Allan Grey, who looked up with rosy cheek and dimpling smiles, as soon 
as the sharp rebuke was ended or the tear was wiped away? 
had usually found it necessary to separate Allan from the little mis- 
chievous, rebellious Harriet; but on tbe present occasion they sat together ; 
and, whatever might have been Allan’s wish, it was impossible to yield to any 
kind of composing influence, so long as Harriet, with her curly head and laugh- 
ing eyes, sat mimicking, in dumb-show, all the animals that “ went up into the 
ark,” or alternately stretching her arm to its utmost length, in order to accom- 
lish a sly prick at George, or twitching Allan’s waving curls, and then, in an 
instant, looking gravely up to her father, as if drinking in the wisdom of 
Solomon. 

The reason why we cannot give scenes has been already men- 

tioned : let us, instead, offer a few fragments. 
A HINT TO COUNTRY VISITERS, 

There are many perplexities and trials in rural life, which those who have 
heard only of its Arcadian felicity are little aware of. Among these, and by 
no means the least important, is the endurance of visiters who bring no work 
—who seat themselves by ten o’clock in the morning, a dead weight upon their 
friends, and cast appealing looks around them for the amusement with which 
they should have provided themselves as soon as they accepted the invitation. 

Such visiters ought to be informed, that it is not alwayssummer io the 
country; that strawberries are not always ripe, nor rose-trees in ‘full bearing ;” 
but that early meals and quiet days, with absence of morning calls, leave many 
hours for the uninterrupted exercise of earnest thought and interesting con- 
versation, with which a rational and cultivated mind is seldom wearied. 

A COLD WIFE. 

Nor would it have been easy, even for those whose judgment was unbiassed, to 
have laid any positive or decided fault to Ellen’s charge. There were many 
defects in her character ; but beauty and gentle manners, in the general esti- 
mate of women, go far towards supplying their want of energy, and even their 
want of heart. 

It is as a wife that these defects appear, and grow upon the disappointed hus- 
band, like the frightful figures exhibited by a magic lantern, increasing in 
hideousness as they increase in magnitude and distinctness. it is when the 
doting lover begins to suspect that the silent calm he had hitherto mistaken for 
maiden shyness is, in reality, the silence of the soul—the calin of imperturbable 
stagnation ; when he discovers that he has devoted his first and his best affec- 
tions to a beautiful, but marble statue; when he returns to his home, which 
ought to be “an ever sunny place,” and finds nothing but the yawning vacancy 
of a cold and cheerless void—when he pours his fresh warm feelings, that burst 
in unstudied language from his burning lips, upon the stony surface of an in- 
sensible heart, and that heart a woman’s—it is then that he shrinks back re- 
pelled and blasted, as if the blooming charms he once adored were exchanged 
for deformity and horror. 

A RECTOR’S MODE OF COURTSHIP. 

Mary was one of those domestic agents who can officiate behind the scenes, 
and yet look perfectly disengaged before her guests,—as if the affairs committed 
to her management were regulated by a secret spell, solely dependent upon the 
impulse of her will, and extending its influence through innumerable channels, 
without the aid of manual ‘effort. No one seated as the mistress of the table 
could look more regardless than she did of the flavour of the different viands 
spread before her, or the mode of their preparation. And yet, when the rector, 
a round-faced, rosy little man of fifty, after fastening the napkin in his button- 
hole, and regaling himself with the first mouthful of fish or soup, found time to 
look about and make himself agreeable, his method of doing so was by remark- 
ing upon the excellence of every dish, and addressing his remarks with pointed 
emphasis to Mary. 

othing could exceed the gravity and importance with which his opinion on 
these weighty matters was dlieied, His gravity in the pulpit was a trifle to it. 
But when his hour of solid satisfaction was over—the only hour in which he 
seemed to be devoting himself to the real business of life, when his eyes rolled 
round, and he saw no possibility of eating more—it was then that he resigned 
himself exclusively to pleasure ; and softening the whole expression of his coun- 
tenance, he uttered in a low and silvery voice all the sweet flatteries he ever 
found an opportunity of pouring into Mary’s ear. 

Unfortunately for the effect of his eloquence, it was accompanied by such 
indubitable evidence of his low estimate of female intellect, that it had little 
chance of producing any high degree of pleasure, wherever it might be directed. 

If politics were the subject of general discourse, he would turn to Mary, and 
explain, almost as clearly as they are generally explained, the nature of Whig 

and Tory principles; adding, in a concise and authoritative manner, ‘“ The 
Radicals, you know, Miss Grey, are the people who burn the corn-ricks in the 
Midland counties.” 





FINE ARTS. 

LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES, 

THE engravings in the Landscape Annual of Davip Rozerts’s Views 
in Spain, are limited to the architecture and scenery. Joun Lewis is 
the only artist that has delineated the people, their habits, and cos- 
tumes; and with remarkable success, as those who have visited the 
Water-colour Exhibition these last two or three years can testify. The 
present volume consists of twenty-five lithographic fac-similes of his 
original sketches ; their effect heightened by a warm tint thrown over 
the drawing with the lights relieved in white, after the manner of his 
Sketches of the Alhambra, to which it forms a companion volume. 
There is this difference, however, that these sketches are drawn on the 
stone by Lewis himself, which was the case with but a few of the 
Alhambra views: the subjects, too, are more various and interesting, 
and are treated in a more felicitous ard vigorous manner.- That dis- 
tinct perception of character, and of the picturesque in attitude and 
costume, which gives such verisimilitude to this artist’s drawings of 
figures, was by no means so strikingly displayed in the Alhambra 
sketches as it is in the present volume. He has now become master 
of the lithographic material, too ; which'gives to these sketches a depth 
and richness of colour and force of effect, that, despite a certain heavi- 
ness of handling, makes us almost overlook that hardness which cha- 
racterizes his style. 
The subjects are chiefly groups of monks, muleteers, bull-fighters, 
peasant girls, and ladies; in which not only the costumes, but the man- 
ners, physiognomy, and mode of life of the Spaniards, are depicted. 
Lewis is very successful in expressing the lounging, indolent air, and 
listless look of sensuality, which characterize the people; and the warm 
yellowish tint aids the effect of warmth in the atmosphere and sallow- 
ness in the complexions. A few views are introduced, of which the 
interiors are by far the best; indeed, they are more powerfully drawn 


than those of the Alhambra. The Chapel of Cordova, the Monk at 


rounded by old books and carved cabinets, are among the most strik- 

ing. The Mosque at Cordova, with its multiplicity of horse-shoe 

arches, has a disagreeable effect, that appears to arise from want of 

keeping. Of the out-door views,.those of the Great Square at 

Seville, and the Puerta del Sol at Madrid, look very like: the view 

of Ronda is a hard outline, without any effect of distance; and the 

Feluccas are too rigidly, though forcibly drawn. But in these subjects 

Lewis is not so successful. It is in the figures and objects near the eye 

that he displays his power. The two Spanish ladies, with their plump 

round shoulders, languishing air, and voluptuous look, wearing the large 

comb and white rose, and the great bunch of ribbon at the back of the 

head; a couple of female heads, half-veiled by the rich dark fold of 

the mantilla; a market-girl, likewise wearing the mantilla, seated on a 

panniered mule; and a Jewess in the fiesta-dress—a tight embroidered 

boddice, with full white hanging sleeves and enormous ear-rings, and a 

tastefully-arranged drapery on her head—are the most attractive speci- 

mens of female character. The Bull-fighter —a Picador, or horse- 

man, with his padded breeches and stiff leggings, embroidered short 

jacket and sash, and broad-brimmed hat worn over the large black rosette 

that ties his hair behind—is a very characteristic figure, as he leans over 

the fence of the arena; and Jose Maria, a brigand who was shot in an at- 

tempt to betray his comrades, is a precious specimen of brutal stupidity 

and cunning, with his half-shut eyes and thin compressed lips. Thereis 

a great deal of ease and of nature in the group of Contrabandistas, where 
a man on horseback witha girl behind him are stopping ata gateway talk- 
ing to another couple on foot: the horse and dog, are well-drawn, 
though a little too hard: the mules and horses, of which there are 
several introduced, are in all cases drawn in a masterly manner. A 
group of monks on mules, talking to two of their brethren on foot, and 
a couple of Mendicant Friars, with long beards—one of them wearing 
the large-leafed hat that Basil parades in Figaro—receiving alms from 
two lovely little girls who are kissing a toy-image of the Virgin, while 
their mother and her servant are gravely looking on, is a very delightful. 
picture: the sweet, innocent looks of the graceful children, contrast 
strikingly with the craft and sensuality of the friars. 

he two completest pictures, however, are Peasants Dancing the 
Bolero under a trellis of vines, through whose leafy awning the sun: 
bursts, dappling the tiled floor of the terrace, and the interior of & 
Posada. The two dancers are not in very animated action; but the 
guitar-piayers, the girl beating the tambourine while she carries on a 
flirtation with her lover, and the others looking on, are grouped taste- 
fully, yetina natural manner, and their looks and attitudes are expressive 
of repose and enjoyment. The party in the Posada, with the bull-fighter 
playing cards with a muleteer, is equally characteristic: the easy atti- 
tude of the man lolling back with his arm over the chair, and the various 
expressions of the lookers-on—especially the half-idiot eunning of the 
pilgrim, with his spoon Stk in his hat instead of the cockle-shell— 
are expressed most felicitously. 

The vignette in the title, showing the royal box in the amphitheatre, 
with the dead bull dragged out of the arena, is a pretty miniature picture. 
These sketches are as effective examples of the advantages which the 
use of the stump in lithography and the addition of the tint afford in 
heads, figures, and costume, as Harpine’s are in landscape and archi- 
tecture, though the lights are not’so artfully introduced. The velvety 
richness of the dark touches is beautiful; and they have all the power 
and freedom of painting. The charm of this mode of lithography, 
which HutitManpDeEt has placed at the command of the painter, is the 
absence of all appearance of mechanism: the artist’s feeling gives value 
to every touch. This will recommend its adoption to artists, and teach 
the public to appreciate originality in prints as well as pictures. If 
Epwin LanpseEEr would but lithograph a set of sketches! 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Elements of Music, with the Art of Playing from a Figured 

Bass. By J. M‘Muroie, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

If we were to judge by the flippancy and confidence with which mu- 
sical opinions are uttered, the art ought to be widely cultivated and 
profoundly studied : whereas the fact is, that of these bold and arrogant 
critics, not one in a thousand has the slightest acquaintance with its 
very rudiments. A young lady will tell you that she has learned 
music,—meaning thereby, that she has acquired a certain quantity of 
mechanical skill on the pianoforte, which is not only attainable, but 
generally attained, without the slightest knowledge of the principles on 
which those compositions are constructed to which she has devoted her 
time and talents. Such persons are scarcely aware of the extent of 
their own ignorance; still less have they any notion how much their 
sphere of musical enjoyment would be increased by pursuing, even par- 
tially and slightly, the interesting study of harmony. The compendium 
before us is well fitted to carry on the learner to a certain point in this 
study: it will give him the elements of musical knowledge, and fit him 
for its further pursuit, should he be inclined to untwist yet more of the 
hidden 


“ chains that tie 
The secret soul of harmony.” 


All elementary writers are aware of the difficulty of hitting the precise 
point of clear, distinct, well-defined information—of avoiding cloudy 
verbosity or mystic brevity: and those who have treated on music have 
too frequently run into one or another of these extremes. Their trea- 
tises require a personal explanation or commentary from the author; 
who sometimes presumes needlessly upon his reader’s knowledge, and 
sometimes upon his ignorance. We want for music such elementary 
writers as PALEY or Cosserr ; either of whom, had they acquired the 
requisite knowledge, would have also known how to impart it. 

Mr. M‘Muropte’s work is written with studied brevity; and, cer- 
tainly, the student would scarcely be able to find his unaided way 
through it: but the author has nevertheless (to use his predecessor 
Mortry’s phrase) “ wrested much matter in small bounds.” His de- 
finitions are, for the most part, clear and plain; his arrangement 1s 
judicious; his explanations are easy of comprehension and recollection. 
The various examples prove the extensive and familiar acquaintance of 
the author with his subject; and if in the present publication he has 
forborne to enter more deeply into its mysteries, they have nevertheless 
been the objects of his successful study, as he has well earned the repu- 





the Convent-door, and the Prior seated in his snug apartment, sur- 


tation of being one of the best canon-writers of the present day. 
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Congregational Hymns. No.7. By Epwin Merriorr. 

Our opinion of Mr. Merriorr, as a sound and classical church 
writer, has been already given; and the present number of this respect- 
able and useful publication tends to confirm it He has a correct no- 
tion of what Psalmody ought to be; for the tunes selected from other 
authors are sterling compositions of their kind, and those of bis own 
bespeak a correct and cultivated taste. 


“The Young Bride's Tomb.” Glee for four voices. 

RIOTT. 

This composition should have been entitled an Elegy, rather than a 
Glee. The simple and pathetic character of the music well accords 
with the sentiment of the poetry. 

The Musical Library. Part XXVI. 

This excellent publication is gradually and extensively diffusing mu- 
sical knowledge and pleasure throughout the kingdom. Many vocal 
as well as instrumental compositions of great beauty it rescues from 
oblivion, here to e 

“ Bloom with new life, and charm another race.” 
We cannot discern any falling off in the character of the pieces selected, 
nor need any be anticipated. The vocal student, restricted in his re- 
searches to the present or the last century, will find what is excel- 
lent even in a remoter period,— music that will live and delight, 
when much of that with which our ears are at present jaded will be 
unheard and unknown. One merit, no inconsiderable one, in the 
present work, is the variety of style, as well as of age and country, 
which it displays in monthly succession. The instrumental contribu- 
tors to the present number are BEETHOVEN and WepseEr; the vocal, 
ARNOLD, CaLLeott, SMirH, (not PurceEtt, as the titlepage errone- 
ously states,) M&NDELSSOHN, SaccHINI, and MarrTINI. 


By E. Mer- 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 2ist inst.,at Beckett, the Viscountess Barrinoton, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., at ‘Taplow Court, the Countess of OrKnry, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., at Ashcroft, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. ALAN G. Corn- 
WALL, of a son, 

On the 19th inst., at Dreffield Hall, near Derby, the Lady of Gzoroe VanpELeurR, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., in Wilton Crescent, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Ferauson, Grena- 
dier Guards, of a son, 

On the 20th of March, at Seapoint House, Cape of Good Hope, the Lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Menziés, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Epwarp Divert, Esq., M.P., to 
Awn, only child of the late George Ross, Esq. 

On the 21st inst., Mr. SrepHen Barnwewn, of Coventry, to Marra Aucusta OLp- 
HAM, daughter of Mr. Oldham, of Tottenham, Gent. 

On the 16th inst., at Paris, Vicomte Josep Matson, a Lient.-Colonel on the Staff, 
son of his Excellency the Marquis Maison, Minister of War, to Drana, eldest daughter 
of Peter de Domecq, Esq., of Xerez and of London. 

On the 16th inst., at Ballyshannon Church, Captain Hear.e SrepuEns, 14th King’s 
Light Dragoons, third son of the late Samuel Stephens, Esq., of Tregenna Castle, 
Cornwall, to Exiza, only daughter of the Rey. James Benson ‘ruthill, Rector of Bel- 
leck, Fermanagh. 

On the 15th inst., at FranRfort-on-the-Mayne, Lionet pz Roruscuiip, Esq., eldest 
son of N. M. De Rothschild, Esq., to Cuar.orre, daughter of Baron Charles De Roths- 
child, of Frankfort-on-the-Mayne. 

On the 20th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Georae Marryat, Esq., son of 
the late Joseph Marryat, Esq., df Wimbledon House, to GEorotana CHaR.orrs, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Townsend Selwyn, Prebendary of Gloucester. 

On the 23d inst., K. Hoskins, Esq., M.P. for Herefordshire, to Miss Ex1za Haynes, 
of Sloane Street. DEATHS. 

On the 3d inst., at the Manse of Dunfermline, the Rev, ALLAN MAcLEAN, minister of 
the first charge of that parish, in his 87th year. 

On the 5th inst., at Spott manse, East Lothian, the Rev, ALEXANDER GRAHAM, in 
his 63d year. 

On the 20th inst., in Harley Street, Cuartes Dorsy, Esq., of Brizes, near Brent- 
wood, Essex. 

On the 23d inst., at his house in Kensington, after a lingering illness, James Miu, 
Esq., Author of the History of British India, Elements of Political Economy, Analysis of 
the Human Mind, and other works. 

On the 8th of January, at Sydney, New South Wales, Cuaries Stuart Jounson, 
fourth son of James Johnson, Esq., M.D., of Suffolk Place, in his 18th year. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, June 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Coupe and Middlehurst, Salford, sizers of cotton-warps--Gill and Bloxsome, Milk 
Street, woollen-warehousemen — Douglas and Manning, Russell Street, Blackwall, 
millwrights—Fennell and Helme, Cateaton Street, Blackwell hall-factors—Samuelson 
and Co, Liverpool, cigar-manufacturers—Hennings and Stone, Collingwood Street, 
City Road, steel-plate-printers—T. and S, Jordan, Stanwell, farmers—Lum and Warr, 
Little Bolton, cotton-spinners—Woods and Co. Manchester, Manchester-warehousmen 
—T. and A. Butterworth, Royton, Oldham, cotton-spinners—Dale and Cullen, Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, drapers—Hunter and Wyles, Nottingham, joiners—Wilkinson, and 
Co. Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchants—Nicholson and Barr, Leeds, attornies-at-law— 
Cawkwell and Hall, Sheffield, masons—Chambers and Son, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
sail-makers — Moorhouse and Co. Hasliugden, Lancashire, iron-founders—Morgan and 
Rees, Southampton Row, linendrapers—Buchauan and Yuille, Glasgow, brokers, 

INSOLVENT, 
Marys, Wi.1aM, Stepney, rope-manutfacturer, June 18. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Anprews, Joun, Seven Dials, victualler, to surrender June 28, Aug. 2: solicitor, 
Mr. Ware, Blackman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Givpert, Wittiam, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, stationer, June 23, Aug. 2: solicitor, 
_ aes Bishopsgate Street Without ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms 

ard. 

Hotcrorr, Tromas, and Co, Salford, millwrights, July 15, Aug. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Mauchester. 

Peters, Epwarp, Bristol, grocer, July 6, Aug. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and 
Medcalfe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Savery and Clarke, Bristol. 

Scorr, GrorGe, senior, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter, July 12, Aug. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shield and Harwood, Poultry ; and Mr. Preston, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 12, J. D. and C. K. Cooper, Tilsington, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—July 12, 
Bull, Wilsted Street, corn-dealer—July 12, Corp, ‘Tower Street, carpenter—July 14, 
Vogel, Finsbury Circus, merchant—July 13, Heath, Seymour Place, Euston Square, 
eugraver—July 13, Hemming and Monkhouse, St. Paul’s Churchyard, lacemen—July 
14, Clarke and Burgess, Coal Exchange, coai-factors—July 14, Herken, Bonverie 
Street, furrier-—July 12, Lindo, Great Winchester Street, merchant—July 14, Lowe, 
Union Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer—July 14, M‘Master, Manchester, draper— 
July 18, Coates, Colchester, cattle-dealer—July 14, Warren, Burton-upon-Trent, che- 
mist—July 12, Scott, Great Yarmouth, grocer—July 20, Rothwell, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer—July 13, Robinson, Manchester, wine-dealer—July 21, Sanderson, Park 
Gate Works, near jRotherham, iron-plute-manufacturer—J uly 25, Lamb, Manchester, 
drysalter. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before July 12. 
Jones, Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, miller — Peirce, Northampton, cabinet- 


maker—Alexander, Calcutta, merchant—Crawley, Oxford Street, linendraper—Baker, 
Birmingham, wine-merchant, 





Friday, June 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Allen and Wheeler, Birmingham, pawnbrokers—Kay and Leeming, Bolton-le-Moors, 








cotion spinners—S. and W. Chenoweth, Great Russell Street, shoe-makers—A. a, 
H. Harris, Watford, grocers—Smith and Blachford, Savage Gardens, wine-mt 
chants—J. and G. Chale, Abbot’s Langley, Hertfordshire, carpenters—J. and F. B 
Smith and Weir, Coopers’ Hall, Basinghali Street, attornies; as far as regards F. B 
Smith—Shaw and Williams, Perceval Street, Clerkenwell, rose-engine.turners—J. and 
W, Halliley, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturers—Booth and Holden, Pag- 
house, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers; as far as regards Booth—Bywater and 
Barton, Stockport, Cheshire, boiler-makers—-Lomas and Pearson, Nottingham, brace- 
manufacturers—Rigg and Stephenson, Upper George Street, Edgeware Road, surgeons 
—Grist and Williams, brass-founders—C,2nd T Hardy, Donton, Lancashire, hate 
makers ~Haxworth and Co. Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers—Harvey and 
Son, Blackman Street, Newington, hat-manufacturers—W, J., and E. Masters, Potton, 
Bedfordshire, merchants—Cleare and Shillito, Wood Street, lace-warehousemen--Ka 
and Hunter, Manchester, machine-makers—Briggs and Son, Kingeten-apon Mall, 
ship- brokers. BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Hayes, Joun, Little Bartholomew Close, builder. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bor, James, Wells, Somersetshire, draper, to surrender July 9, Aug. 5: solicitors, 
Mr. Meredith, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square; and Mr. Hope, Wells. 

Biurtron, Wi11amM, Field Hall, Staffurdshire, dealer, July 8, Aug. 5: solicitors, Mr. 
Barker, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr, Stone, Staffordshire. 

Hunin, Cuaryes, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder, July 1, Aug.5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Platt and Hall, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs. Protheroand Phillips, Newport. 

Se.ver, Joun, Pulborough, Sussex, tailor, July 8, Aug. 5: solicitors, Mr. Blackmore, 
Temple; and Messrs, Ellis and Hale, solicitors, Petworth, Sussex, 

Woorton, Thomas and Epwarp, Wimeswould, Leicestershire, horse-dealers, July 7, 
Aug. 5: solicitors, Douglass and Cragg, Gray’s inn; and Brook, Loughborough, 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 18, Jameson, Bermondsey Wall, rope-maker—July 15, Ayres, Chiswell Street, 
butcher—July 15, Hoskins, Cannon Street, wine-merchant—July 15, Morland, Pall 
Mall, banker—Jnly 16, Yates, Finsbury Wharf, City road, timber-merchant--July 16, 
Birch, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, coach-maker--July 16, Harman, Bush 
Lane, wholesale-ironmonger—July 15, Davis, Lisson Grove North, zgrocer—July 16, 
Potter and Roberts, Manchester, calico-printers—July 18, Hall and Hodgkinson, Not- 
tingham, hop-merchants —July 18, Hustler, Halsted, Essex, scrivener—July 21, Sharpe, 
East Retford, spirit-merchant —July 20, Oldham, Bristol, woollen-draper—July 16, 
Gorst and Baxendale, Liverpool, coach-makers—July 15, Jenkins, Birmingham, brass- 
founder. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 15. 

Johnson, Croydon, pawnbroker— Brandon, Fenchurch Street, broker, 
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BRITISH 








FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) . 
Thurs. 





























Saturday| Monday| Tuesday | Vednes. Friday. 
sperCent.Consols.......| shut —_ — —_— —_ 
Oittofor Account......... 92 92% 924 92 924 924 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... } 91% 91 91 91 91 91 
34 per Cents. Reduced...,| 98¥ 98} 982 983 984 98% 
New 3¢ per Cents......... | 1003 shut 1003 1003 shut 1003 
Long Annuities...... went 15¢ } 15} 154 153 15} 15% 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......| 2094 | 210 210 — — | 210 
India Stock,104 p Ct..... «| shut | — —_— — —_ 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p.diem| 13 prem. | ll ll 13 13 13 
India Bonds ,2¢ per Cent.. l | par 1 dis par par par 
Omnium,.... © wccvcseces i | — —- — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 93 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 
i - 5 | 





{ 

OMA 8c 66 tives — 103§ Ditto, CDitto)..... 6 — | duunie 
Belgian......... «2.5 5 — | 102¢ |/Mississippi(New).....6 — | 107 

Brasiliats..ccccccee FS | 87 Neapolitan of 1824....5 — 101% 
Buenos Ayres....... +6 — | — | New York(payble.1845) 5 ; — 
CUE cis vies sees 6 — | 47 || Ditto (Ditto 1887) 6 — | 904 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 30} | Ohio....... eseeeerese 6 — | 107 

DOHGN 66.6250 iiness 2ces 3 — | 76 ||Peunsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — — 
Dutch( Ex1l2 Guilders) 24 — | 574 | Peruvian ........... 6 — 234 
Ditto (Ditto) 5 — | 024 Portuguese ..... ° 5 — | Sag 
French.......+ coccees & — (800400, Ditto, ....0.000% eseeee 3 — | 54 

Ditto,ex.Div.........5 — | Of Oc. |Ditto New ....eee. 0S = 
Greek of 1825......... 5 |} oF Prussiati...c0s0 coccee & — | ames 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — | -—— |Russianofls22.......5 — — 
eS Ore rere eerie 5 — | 95 Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — aol 
Ditto ..vevcscsccccses 6 — | 34% | Spanish Consolidated .. 5 — 424 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening*) 




















Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+| 5  j{|Commercial Docks ........6.) 0 —— 
Bolanose cescccces Big erates views 142 \| East India ......... voveeeces 107 
Brazilian Imperial ........ or 26 ee eer ree TT Er 59 
British Tron ...ccccscccscces es | — St. Kathazine...cccscccoscous 93 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| 21 Week IGG a0 0s cssecnse sees] LODE 
United Mexican ..........00% | 34 || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. 
Australian Agricultural ........| —— || London and Westminster Bank 244 
Canada Company ....+.+-..0+-) = || National Provincial Bank .... -— 
General Steam Navigation.....| —— || Provincial Bank ofIreland..., 464 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 
fe 8s %. ° i | Re 5. 

Wheat, Red New49 to 45 Rye, New...... 30... 34 Maple | Oats, Feed. 20 ., 22 

BIW cow sccecs 46.. 50, Barley, Stained 28 .. 34 White , | fine... 23... 25 

White, New.. 46... 56 Malting...... 35 .. 37 i Poland... 24 .. 26 

Fine ......... 52... 54) Malt, Ordmary. 50... 58 Fine... 27 .. 28 

Superfine ... 55..56| Fine.........6 o 6) .. €3} Potato... 27 .. 28 

Old cecerene Ove O| Peas, Hog..... 35... 36] Fine... 29 .. 30 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 


(Per load of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL . 












Hay, Good......ccccoree. 828.00 BGs. 0... 65s to Bis. ...., €fs.to Bis, 753. to Gas, 
TBMOrOF. seccccccose 70 ce FE sovre 8 co @ secre Bev © @ cs 6 
JEW we ecees vese O we 0 O os DO seco O oe © 54... €3 
Clover...sscose . ecoe 85 2. 105 © 84 26 MLO canee 80 .. 100 95 ..110 
Straw, Wheat..,..ceesee. 34 «- 36 23 .. 34 2. 30 .. 36 28 .. 34 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD,* 
Bt. Ud. to Bs. 104, to 45. Ql. .ecseeee 38. Od. to 49. Od. to 45. 6d. 
3 4 oe 4 vu ee 4 8 - 0 0 ee O 0 
$¢€é€. 46. 6 6 w € € ae we 
3 4 « #4 0 ww 4 4 8 . © © wo @ O 
Lamh ..eveoueee O O oe 4 4 « 5 0 0 w S$ &4 wo S 8B 
* To sink the 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 




























Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil....... 
Wheat........ 52s 2¢. | Rye..... cos Od. B8s T ccccee Refined 
Barley... Lin-ved Oil .. 
Linseed Oi) Cake at the Mill il 6 
k.| Rape Cake ......... so.sccreeeperton 5 @ 
34. Raw Fat, per Stone...secccrese 28+ $d, 
OatS.cceeessss 10 9 Peas...ccoveee 9 6 COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ..,.,.perton 19s, to 21s 3d, 
FLOUR, Sseecens toferior...... oeeee + 19 6 
Town -made,...seccoeeeeeee persack 453,to 48s, a 
takes ae pe ania ae oe 43 SUGAR, 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 38 .. 4) Muscovado ....cccseeeeeess percwt.4is.to.. 
Norfolk and Stockton,..........0+6: 36 .. 38 Molasses... .ccccccrcccvcne eccccece 25S co B88 
BREAD.... 64d.to 8d. the 41b.Loaf BULLION 


BUTTER....Best Fresh l4s.6d perdoz. Gold, Portugel,in Coin ..... per oz.0l. 0s, Od, 








eee» Poreign,in Bars .. esooe BAT. OG 
HOPS. ..-. New Doubloons ... . °o 0 
Silver, in Bars, Standard see O 5 O 


Kent Pockets,,,..,..percwt. 3! 10s... 31. 5s. 
Choice Ditto......csecscesese 3 15 oe 4 0 


coscsce O 


wees New Dollars .....0505 


















Sussex Pockets.........000. 3 5 +3 10 aon " 
Superfine Ditto............62 © © —4 15 METALS. 
from, in Bars ..ccceseeees OF,08, Od,tol2!, 05.04 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars ...06 126. 66¢ 
Scotch Reds...... per ton 2'.10s,0d, to 3/.10s.0d, | Quicksilver........perlb. 0 3 6 .. 0 0 @ 
Middling ......cceeeseeeee 115 0 2. 210 0 Copper, Cake per tonils @ © « © 0 @ 
Ware sevcccrcsrssecveceee O@ @ CoO OO Lead, Vigescssccrsserese @ © @ oe 2710 @ 
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yg RATES ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
4 Monday, Tuesday, and Weilnesday, will be performed 
THE REBEL CHIEF; or, The Irish Sybil, 
After which, MKS. WHITE, 
To conclade with 
THE FARMER’S STORY. 
Balcony, 4s. Boxes,4s.—Second Price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— 
Second Price, |s.—Gallery,1s.—Second Price, 6¢. 





IGNOR GIUBILEI'S MORNING 
CONCERT in the OPERA CONCERT ROOM, 
on Tuesday, July 5th. Performers; Mesdames Malibran 
de Beriot, Giulietta Grisi, Caradori Allan, Degli Antoni, 
Parigiani, H. R. Bishop, Assandri, Seguin, and De An 
joli—Signori Kubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, F, 
ablache, Winter, Beyrez, De Val, Maroni, Berettoni, 
Giubilei, A. Giubilei, and Messrs. Balfe, Seguin, Ben- 
nett, and H. Phillips. M.Ole Bull, Messrs. Moscheles, 
Bochsa, and Puzzi, will each play Solos, Selections from 
the following popular Operas will be performed, viz: 
The Huguenots, The Maid of Artois, | Briganti, anda 
Vocal Piece of great interest. Boxes and Stalls to be 
had only of Signor Giubilei, Panton Street, Haymarket ; 
Mori and Co.; and Cramer and Co, Tickets and Pro- 
grammes at all the Music Shops. 
HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, 
WILL CLOSE on Saturday, July 9h, Open each Day 
from Nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d 
R. Hitus, Secretary, 








Gader the im mediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious a 


Majesty. 
HE EXHIBITION of the NEW 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, Exeter Hall, 
Strand, will close Saturday, July 16. Open from Nine 
o'clock until dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogues 64. 
James Faney, Secretary. 
AWRENCE GALLERY.— 
CLOSE of the RAFFAELLE DRAWINGS, 

The Public are respectfully informed that the present 
Exhibition will Close on Wednesday, July 6th. 

The Tenru and Last Exurpirion of the Lawrence 
Collection, comprising the Works of Mrcuagt ANGELO, 
will Open to the Public on” Monday, July Lith, The 
Private’ View is fixed for Friday, 8th, and Saturday, 9th. 

112, St. Martin’s Lane, S.and A, Wooppurn. 





ANORAMA.—Just Opened, at the 
Panorama, Leicester Square, a brilliant VIEW of 
the LAGO MAGGIORE, displaying the Isola Bella, 
Isola Pescatori, Isola Medra, Isola San Giovanni, Baveno, 
Treficume, Palanza, Laveno, and the surrounding Moun. 
tains, combining all those extraordinary beauties of nature 
which have long rendered this enchanting spot the great 
attraction of all travellers. ‘The View of Lima remains 
open, 


EDUCTION of FARES by STEAM 
TO DUNDEE. 

Main Cabin.....£3 0s. | Fore Cabin.....£2 Os. 
The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Joan 
Wisuartr, Commander, leaves Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping, on Saturday next, July 2, at 2 o'clock alter- 
noon, and Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, one hour later. 
Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 

Wapping. ELIzaBeTH Hore, Agent, 
ALISBURY, ROMSEY, AND 
SOUTHAMPTON RAILWAY, 

CAPITAL, £300,000 
Deposit, £1 per Share, 

The Provisional Committee of this Railway announce 
that since the rejection, at the public meetings at Romsey 
and Southampton, of the line proposed under the name of 
“The Hampshire and Wiltshire Junction Railway,” and 
the adoption at those meetings, of this Company, the share 
list has been rapidly filling. and is now nearly complete. 
Applications for the remaining shares may be made to 
the several Bankers and Agents in the country before 
advertised ; to Messrs, Williams. Deacon, and Co. Birchin 
Lane, London; at the Head Office, 71, Lombard Street ; 


or to 
Witrtam Hovsman, Joint Satie: 
Daman and Sreap, or { oint Solicitors 
-CLEemenr and Newman, tothe Company 


By order of the Directors, 
71, Lombard Street. Grorae Paice, Secretary. 
1 METROPOLITAN OMNIBUS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Capital £50,000, in 5,000 Shares, of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share. 
Direcrors. 
Hewitt Bridgeman, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
Percival Weldon Banks, Esq. | James Cockell, Esq. 
Jacob Connop, Esq. Daniel F, Ryan, Esq. 


ANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Banking Company. 
Manaoer.—Mr. John Rickman. . 
Sourcrror. 
William Paterson, Esq. No. 68. Old Broad Street, 
SecretTary.—Mr. J. Hunter. 

The object of this Company is to increase and improve 
the facilities of communication between distant parts of 
the Metropolis, by the introduction of a well-regulated 
system, in the construction and management of Publie 
Vehicles, whereby the coavenience, safety, and comfort of 
the community at large may be best promoted and se- 
cured, The details of the plan, showiug a very ample 
return for the ec pital samlened are fully given in the 
Prospectus published by order of the Directors, and which 
may be had at the Office of the Solicitor as above 3 or of 
the Secretary, at the Company’s temporary Office, No. 
26, Nicholas Lane, King William Street, City; to either 
of whom applications tor Shares may be addressed by 
letter (post paid) not later than Thursday, the 30th of 
June, in the following form— 

a 1R—I request to have my name inserted for 
- aes, of #10 each, in the Metropolitan Omaibus Asso- 
ton; and in consideration of my obtaining the whole, 
or such part of them as wer be allotted to me, I agree to 
pay the deposit of £1 per Share, and to sign such deed or 





| RITISH ASSOCIATION tor the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

The Next Meeting will be held at Bristol during the 
Week commencing on Monday, August 22d. 
The Members of the General Committee will assemble 
on the preceding Saturday. 

By Order of the Council, 
James Yares, Secretary to the Council, 
Joun Tayior, Treasurer, 


)DUCATLON—GERMAN Y.— 
4 The Principal of an Establishment for the limited 
number of Eight Young Gentlemen, at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, informs Parents and Guardians that he has 
THREE VACANCIES, The treatment of the Pupils 
is extremely liberal. The Gentleman is now in London, 
and his address, with prospectuses and full particulars, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. Carpenter 
and Son, Old Bond Street ; and Mr, Scripps's Newspaper 
Office, South Molton Street. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Rev. R. J. Bryce, LL.D. Principal of the 
Belfast Academy, will deliver a Course of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of EDUCATION, 
under the sanction of the Council of the University. The 
First Lecture will be given on Friday the Ist of July, at 
3 o'Clock, p.m. and the Course will be continued on 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, at the 
same hour. 
The object of these Lectures, as detailed by Dr. Bryce 
in his Prospectus, is to reduce the Art of Teaching and 
Governing Children to fixed general principles; i. e. to 
construct a Science of Education founded in the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mihd, as the Science of Medicine is 
founded on Physiology. 
Ladies will be admitted to these Lectures, 
Ticket for One Person, Half-a-Guinea, 
Family Ticket, admitting Three Persons, One Guinea. 
Tickets and a Prospectus may be obtained at the Office 
of the University, and from the following Booksellers : 











Calkin and Budd ........... 118, Pall Mall. 
Ebers and Co, ......... +e». 27, Old Broad Street. 
J. Nisbett.... . 21, Berners Street, 
Roake and Varty .......... . Sl, Strand, 
Jennings and Co.........+., 62, Cheapside. 
Cowie and Co,,..cceccsseees 31, Poultry. 


Stationers’ Court, Lud 
gate Hill. 
Henry Maspen, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Cuaries C, ArKinson, Secretary, 
16th June 1836, 


Westley and Davis.........+ 


ON THE SCIENCE 
EDUCATION, 

A course of NINE LECTURES on the Science of 
Education will be delivered at the West End of London 
by the Rev. R. J. Bryce, LL.D. Principal of the Belfast 
Academy, commencing on Tuesday the 5Sthof July, at 
3 o'clock, and continuing on every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, till the course be finished, ‘The Lecture-room 
will be specified on the Tickets. 

The object of these Lectures is to supply what the 
most eminent philosophers of modern times have spoken 
of asa great desideratum —namely, a Science of Education 
founded on Mental Philosophy, asthe Science of Medicine 
is founded on Anatomy. Precise and comprehensive rules 
will be given for communicating all the different kinds of 
knowledge required from infancy to maturity, and for 
managing all varieties of dispositions. 

Dr. Bryce delivered an abridged course in London last 
season, of which the First lecture was reported in the 
Atheneum of the Lith of July. He now returns at the 
earuest request of his former auditors, embracing many 
persons highly distinguished for their rank and talents, 
to develop his views more fully. 

The attendance of Ladies is invited; and the Lectures 
will be found of great practical importance to Parents and 
teachers. and highly-iuteresting to those who are concerned 
for Education as an object of philanthropy and patriotism, 

Tickets for the course, admitting Que Persou, Half-a- 
Guinea, Family Ticket, admitting Three Persons, One 
Guinea. 

Each Person entitled by Ticket to attend the course 
may bring a Friend to the First Lecture, 

Tickets and a Prospectus may be had of Messrs. Calkiu 
and Budd, Booksellers to the King, 118, Pall Mall; Ebers 
and Co. 27, Old Bond Street; J. Nisbet, 21, Berners 
Street; Roake and Varty, 31, Strand; Jenuings and Co. 
62, Cheapside ; Cowie and Co. 31, Poultry; and Westley 
and Davis, Stationers’ Court. 

A similar course will be given at the University of 
London. 


E4 ST AFRICAN COMPANY, 
For Tradiug and Founding Settlemeuts, and Pro- 


moting Civilization. chiefly on the 
SOUTH EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 
Capital £3,000.000, with power to increase to £5.000,000 
IN £60.000 SHARES OF £50 EACH, 
Deposit, £2 10s. per Share. 
Preliminary prospectuses may be obtained at the tems 
porary Offices of the Company as under ;— 
A detailed prospectus, containing the names of the 
Provisional Committee of Direction, with a Map aceu- 
rately taid down from the recent Government and other 
exploratory voyages, will be issued iu a few days. 
The Report of the Provisional Committee, and a valu- 
able Memoir on the vast natural aud commercial! re- 
sources of Kastern Africa are already printed, and will 
be issued with the detailed prospectus. 
Local Committees will be immediately formed in seve- 
ral of the principal provincial districts, to aid in the pro- 
per allotment of the shares reserved for the same, oud to 
advance the various important interests opened by this 
Compauy to the manutacturing interests in particular, 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY. 

The leading principles regulating the constitution of 
the Company are— 
lL. The Shareholders will be effectually guarded from 
individual responsibility by a carefully drawn Deed of Set- 
tlernent, which has been expressly prepared by the most 
eminent legal taleut, and by which the Company will be 

regulated till the Act of Incorporation is obtained. 
2. The Directors will be elected by the Shareholders. 
3. Full publicity will be given to every stage of the 
Company’s affairs. 
4. Not more than ene. call (if any) will be made till 
accounts are received from the first vessels, and no sub- 
sequent calls will be made at a less interval than three 
mouths, exclusive of 2b days’ notice. 
Application for shares, properly authenticated, may be 
forwarded to the temporary offices of the Company, 4, 





OROUGH OF ST. MARY-LE- 

BONNE BANK, on the SCOTCH SYSTEM, 

Capital, £1,000,000, In 40,000 Shares of £25 each, 
Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Direcrors, 

Thomas Henry Cookes, Esq. M.P, 

Hans Busk, Esq. 

Morton Balinanno, Esq. 

Sir Francis ©. Knowles, Bart. F.R.S, 

The Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope, 

Edward Parkins, Esq. 

Thomas Serrall, Esq. 

It is intended to carry on the business of the Bank at 

No. 9, Cavendish Square. 
The Bank will open current accounts, receiving Depo- 
sits as low as £5, and allowing interest after a time and at 
a rate per cent, to be supplied by the Directors upon the- 
Scotch system. 
Will discount bills, and transact all other busin ss usu- 
ally transacted by bankers. 
Will grant cash credits, in sums of not less than £100, 
upon approved persoual and other security, 
The Deed of Settlement effectually limits the respon- 
sibility of Shareholders by a clause that, in the remote 
possibility of the Guarantee Fund and one-fourth of the 
Subseribed Capital being lost, the Company shall be dis- 
solved, 
A power is reserved to the Diréctors to extend the 
operations to neighbouring districts by Branch Banks, 
should circumstances appear to justify it. 
In the appropriation of Shares, a preference will be 
given to residents and those likely by their influence to 
promote the interest of the Bank, 
The operations of the Bank, and the advantages of 
cash credits, will not be confined to the residents within 
the Borough only, but will be extended to all residing 
within a convenient distance, 
As it is intended to allot the Shares on the 30th instant, 
it is requested that applications for the remaining Shares 
may be made on or belore that day, addressed (post paid) 
to ALFRED Routnson, Esq. Solicitor, 17, Orchard Street, 
Portman Square, 





| OOKBINDING. — Works elegantly 

half-bound of the size of the Family Library, at Ls, 3d, 
per vol. or the size of Scott’s Novels, 1s. 6d. per vol. or 
beautifully bound in Calf, in a very superior manuer, size 
of the Family Library, ls 9d. per vol. ; or, size of Scott's 
Novels, 2s. 2d. per vol, at the British Paper Warehouse, 
46, Cornhill, London, <A List of Prices of Bookbinding 
may be had gratis. 


OLD WAISTCOAT WATCHES. 
A. B, SAVORY. and SONS, opposite the Bank, 

Coruhill, London, 

The following Watches are of the best description, and 

are warranted to perform correctly ; 

VERTICAL WATCHES, in double-bottomed 

gold engine-turned cases, either gold or silver 


CN PES PE TE Cae Cee Oe ee ee £7 7 
HORIZONTAL WATCHIIES, in double double- 

bottomed goldengine-turnedcases, highly-finished 

ornaments, jewelled in two holes............6. 9 9 
Ditto, a size larger, 4 holes jewelled............. 10 10 


A. B, Savory and Sons, opposite the Bauk, Cornhill, 
London. 


RANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 

CIFIC isapplicableare particularly described inthe di- 

rectionsaccompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 

of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 

Certificates from the Medical Profession: — 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Josten Henny Green, Esq,, F.R S. one of the 
Councilof the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

“T have made trialof Mr. Franxts’s Solution of Co- 
paiba,at St.‘Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male audfemale, and the results war- 
raut my stating, that it is an efficacions remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, (Signed) *Josepu Henry GREEN. 

46, Lincoln's Lun Fields, April 15, 1835.”’ 

From Branspy Coorer, Esq F.R.S.Surgeonto Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &e, 

“Mr. Branssy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. Georce Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr, Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

**New Street, Spring Gardens, A pril 13, 1835.” 

From Winitam Henrscu, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in ver 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health,than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within 2% 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine 
and some of them in less time than that. Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

“JT am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ April 15,1833." (Signed) “ Winntam Hentsci. 

Prepared only by Groroe Franks, Surgeon, 90, 
Blackfriars Road, and may be had of his agents, Bar 
cay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; Epwarps, 67, St 
Paul’s Churchyard ; Toomas Bur.er, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's; SANGER, 150, Oxford Street ; JonNn- 
sron, 68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Strand; Bow11na, St. 
George’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Wars, 106, Edgeware 

Road, London; Evans, Son, and Co. 15, Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; of J. and R. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edin 
burgh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail Pateut Me- 
dicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles 
at 2s.9d.; 4s.6d.; and Lis.each. Duty included. | , 

Cavution.—~ To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name 0 
“Georce Franks, Blackfriars Road,’’ to be engraven 
on the Goverument Stamp. me 

N.B.—Hospitals, and other Medical Charities, sUP- 
plied as usual from the Proprietor. al 

*,* Mr. Franxs may be consulted,every day, as usu! 
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MUSIC PUBLISHED by Mr, EDWARD TAYLOR’ 
= OSE, how sweet thy fragrance ! 


the admired Cauzonet, sang at the last Vocal 

Concert, by Miss Woopyarr. Cemposed by Dr. D’AL- 

JEN. 
wir Vietoria, the Hope of the Throne!" sung by Mr, 
Broaduursr and Mr. Hons at the principal Public 
Dinners and the Companies’ Halls. : 

A Collection of Nineteen of the most favourite Madri- 
gals, in Six Rooks; comprising those which have been 
sung at the Vocal Concerts. For the Use of Madrigal, 
Glee, and Choral Societies, Price 24s, 

Sold at No. 3, Regent Square; and may be had of 
Cramer, Apptson, and Bear, 201, Regent Street; and 
Purpay, St, Paul's Churchyard, 





July Ist will be Published, Price 2s. Part 3, of 
YRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA 
MINOR, &c. Illustrated, containing Antioch, on 

the approach from Snadeah —Beteddein, Palace of the 
Prince of the Druses—Scene on the River Orontes near 
Suadeah—Tripoli. ; ’ 
“A very beautiful series of views in Syria and the 
Holy Land: they reflect great credit on the state of art 
in this country.” — Letter from the Right Hon, Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M’P., May 7. 






Also, Price Qs. Part 4 of : 
CHESTER, DERBY, NOTTINGHAM, &c. &e, 
Illustrated ; containing Eight Enugravings, from Draw- 


ings by Tuomas ALLom. ‘ 
London: Fisner, Son and Co, 


Published this Day, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 

CHLOSS HAINFELD; 
Or,A WINTER in LOWER STYRIA, 
By Capt. Basin Haun, RN. 
Printed for Rosertr CADELL, Edinburgh; and Warr- 
TAKER and Co, London. 

Of whom may be had, 
I. CAPT. HALL’S FRAGM ENTS of VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS, First, Second, and Third Series, 9 vols, 
If, CAPT. HALL’S NORTH AMERICA, 3 vols, 


S8vo. with vol. of Ltchings. 4to. 
NEW NOVELS, 
By Mr. James, Author of « Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &e, 
NE IN A THOUSAN |S 
Or, the DAYS of HENRI QUATR E. 
ing historical romance 





“Undeniably the head of liy 
writers,” — Lite rary Gazette, 
9 
THE GIPSsy, 
3. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN MARSTON 


ALL. 


4. 
MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
London ; Lonama N, Rens, Orme, and Co, 


NEW WORK BY DR, BEATTIE. 
This Day is Published, Vol. I. Price 20s. neatly bound in 
cloth, gilt, with 37 splendid Engrav ings, 
COrLAND ILLUSTRAT ED, 
(Uniform with SWITZERLAN D,)from Drawings 
taken expressly for this Work, by Tuomas Autom, Esq. 
The Uistorical Description from the pent Dr, Bearriz, 
Author of “ Sw itzerland,”’ &e, 

If. 

DR. BEATTIE’S SWITZERLAND 
ILLUSTRATED. Vols.I. and II, 
Containing Seventy-three splendid Views of the most 
interesting in that delightful and romantic 
country, Engraved on Steel by or under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Robert Wallis, from Drawings made ex. 
pressly for this Work in a recent Tour, by W, H. Bart- 
lett, Esq. Price 20s. each vol. bound in cloth, 


Scenery 


Uniform with Dr. Beattie’s “ Switzerland,” in ] vol, 
4to. containing Forty-five splendid Enugravings, Price 
20s, cloth and lettered, 

VIEWS IN THE 
From Drawings by Thomas 
Sketches by Johanna v, Isser seb Grossrubatscher, Wit h 
letterpress Descriptions, Historical and Topographical, 
bya Companion of Hofer, 
IV. 
edicated, by Permission,to H. R.A. the Princess T 
THE LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY; 
The M ARTHAS; or the Varieties of Female Piety. 
By Roser Puruip, of Maberly Chapel J 
Author of « Experimental Guides,” « Manly Piety,”’ &e, 
Price 3s, 6d. in embossed cloths; 4s. 6d. silk, 
By the Same Author, 
The MARYS; orthe Beauties of Female Holiness, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. silk. ~ 


Also, edited, 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S LIFE 
With Notes, 


TYROL; 
Allom, after Original 


“ictoria 


of CHRIST, 
Complete in 1 handsome 4to, vol, With 


CRYPHA; in which the Events are 


to chronologica' order, 


tion,” 


CHRONOLOGY, \ 
fessor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 


insertion of more detailed notie: 


leading occurrences of Asiatic H 
of the History of India, 


A New Edition, 


GENE 
interesting Description of all the Countries, 
in the known World; with the Manne 
the Inhabitants. To whic h are added, Historical Notices, 
and Questions for Examination. 


the greater var iety and copiousness of its historica 
i 


Series of the Romance 
GUNNING SrymEr, B.A 


the Ancient Egyptians.” —Sun. 


of Useful Knowledge 
This Day és Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, illustrated 
with Wood-cuts, Price One Guinea, 
HE CHINESE: A General Descrip- 
tion of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants, 
By Joun Francis Davis, Esq. F.R.S, 
Late his Majesty's Chief Superintendent in China. 
London; Cuarnes Kniont avd Co, 22, Ludgate Street 


Under the Supertntendence of the Society for the Diffusiou 


This Day is Published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. Price l/. ls. 
FINHE COTTON MANU FACTURE of 
GREAT BRITAIN SYSTEMATI( ALLY IN 
VESTIGATED, and illustrated by 150 Original Figures, 
engraved in Wood and Steel; with an Introductory View 
of its Comparative State in Foreigu Couutries, chiefly 

drawn from Personal Survey, 
By Anprew Une, M.D F.R.S, &e, 
Also, by the Same Author, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANU FACTURES; 

Or, An Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, and Commer- 
cial Economy of the Factory System, 
Second Edition, corrected, with Wood-cuts and Steel- 
plates. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
London: Cuartes Kniour and Co, 22, Ludygate Street, 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with numerous 
Wood-cuts, Price One Guinea, 
DJALEY'S NATURAL TH KOLOGY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 

By Henry Lorp Brovenam, F.R.S, 
And Member of the National Institute of France, 
And Sir Cuarres Bent, K.G.H. F.R.S. LL. and E. 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, for- 
merly of the Council, and Professor of Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c, &e. 
To which are added, 


Supplementary Dissertations, by 
Sir Cuantes Bewn, 


In post 8vo. Price 8s, 
Also, a New Edition, being the Fourth, of 
A DISCOURSE OF NATURAL THEOLOGY; 
Showing the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages 
of the Study. By Hewry I orD Brouguam, FVR.S, and 
Member of the National Institute of France, 
London: Cuarres Kuiour and Co, 22, Ludgate Street 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS, 

Recently Published 

BY WHITTAKER ANID CO. AVE MARIA LANE, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price Gs. 6d cloth, 
TIYHE HISTORY OF THE OVER.- 


THROW OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, and the 





This Day is Pablished, in 2 vols, 
with numerous Wood-cuts, from Original Designs, 
fINHE GOSSIP’s WEEK. 
an By the Author of “Slight Reminiscences of the 

tine.”” 
London: Lonoman and Co. Paternoster Row; and J 
Ropwen., New Bond Street, 
Of whom may be had, 
SLIGHT REMINISCENCES OF THE RHINE, &e,. 
21s, 


2 vols, post 8vo, 2] 


post 8vo, Price Q4g, 


Just Published, in ira. illustrated by Nine Plates, 
A THEORY OF NATURAL pHt. 
AT 


OSOPHY, on M ECHANICAL PRINCIPLES, 
divested of all immaterial Chemie: 


i al Properties ; showin 
for the first time the Physical Cause of Continuous 
Motion, By T. Hi. Pastry, 


“He who does not understand moti 
ignorant of all things,” ~Anisrorne, 
Wuairraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


This Day is Published, in foolseap 8vo. Price 6s, 

TNHE BOOK OF TABLE - TALK, 

- Vol. I. forming pait of the « Library of Anecdote 
and Table -‘Talk.” 

“T love anecdotes, I fancy 
time, to write all aphoristically, € 
weary of preparation, and conne 
all those alts by which a big be 
to wait till he weaves ane, 
be long in getting the 
what we might get.” 

London: 


on is necessarily 


6s 


mankind may come, in 
“xcept in narrative ; grow 
xion, and illustrat ion, and 
wok is made, If a man is 
cdotes into a system, we may 
m, and get but few in comparison of 
Dr. Jounson ( Bosweill's 7 ‘our, ) 
Cuaries Kniont and Co, 22, -dgate Street . 


In a Few Days will be Published, in 1 vol, « 


[TH E BIRTH-DAY., 
To 


In Three Parts, 

which are added, 
OCCASIONA L VE 
By Carouine Bowes, 
Author of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” “ The Widow's Tale,” 

“Solitary Hours,” « Chapters on Churehyards,” 
© Tales of the Factory,” &e, 

Winntam Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T, 
Capen, London. ‘ 


—— nee 5 
mall 8yo, 


A Porm. 


RS E'S, 


” Banas 


Just Published, in foolseap 8v0, Price Rs. 6d. 
TINHE POETICAL REMAINS Oo 
THE LATE MRS, HEMANS 


q » With a Liogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author, 





Formation of the Principal European States. From the 
original sources, Oriental and European, and comprising 
the latest elucidations of the Continental and English 
Antiquarians and Scholars, By W. C, TayLor, LL.D, 
M.R.A.S, and F.S,S, 


2. 
NEW SCRIPTURE 
The Fourth Edition, revised, 
finished Maps and 
bound and lettered, 
AN) HUISTORLEOAL EPITOME OF 
AND NEW TESTAM ENTS, and Part 


CLASS-BOOK, 
12mo illustrated by highly- 
illustrative Wood-E ngravings, 6s. 


THE OLD 
of the APO- 
arranged according 
By a Memper of the Cit Rou of 
ENGLAND, Author of Weekly Prayers upon the Crea- 


3. 
In 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
illustrated by three Ma 18, 
A MANUAL OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
By H. i, 


and 


AND 
Witson, M.A. Boden Pro 
For the Use of Schools, 

This work differs from those in ordinary use, by the 
*s than common of the 
istory, and particularly 


4. 
ROBERTS’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


Works by the Same Author. 

OF THE AF FECTIONS, with other 
The Second Edition. In feap. 8vo, 7s, 
2. RECORDS OF WOMAN; and other Poems, The 
Fourth Edition. [pn feap. 8vo 8s 6d. 
3. THE FOREST 8 ANCTUARY 
Third Edition, with Additions, 
4. SCENES AND 
Religious Poems. In feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Wittiam Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 

Tuomas Capeut, Li ndon, 


TUI 
This Day is 1 


l. SONGS 


Poeins. 


; with other Poems, 
Feap. 8vo. 88, 6d. 
HYMNS OF LIFE; with other 


2 LAKES OF ENGLAND, 
*ublished, in post 8vo. Price 12s, bound and 


lettered. 

rIXABLETS OF AN ITINERANT IN 

WESTMORELAND; forming a 
GUIDE to the SCENERY of the 
5; with an Itinerary of the sever 
Villages, and Objects worthy of notice to the ‘Traveller, 
Ilustrated with a Coloured Map and Forty-one Views, 
Etched on Steel, by ‘Toruam, from Original Drawings by 
Gronak Tarrensann, 
Suekwoop, Ginperr, and Piper, Paternoster Row; 
and Hupson and Nic ‘OLSON, Kendal, 


complete 
NORTHERN 
al Roads, Towns, 





PERSPECTRONOMETRY, 
Just Published, in demy 4to. 16 Plates, Price 12s, 





corrected to the present time, and em- 
bellished with twelve highly-finished Maps and nume- 
rous illustrative Wood Engravings. 12mo. Price 6s. Gd. 
bound. 
SLEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND 
RAL HISTORY; containing an acewrate 








and 
States, &c 
rs and Customs of 


By Grorae Ron: RTS. } 

This work differs fiom others on the same subject, by 

i details, ) 
5. 

post 8vo, Price 11. 1s, 

OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

of Ancient History. 


In 2 vols 


THE ROMANC 





Second 
By Joun 


* Admirably illustrative of the manners and history of 





without Vanishing Points, 


his rectification of the existing theories 
stration of 


pPe® {SPECTIVE RECTIFIED; or, the 
q Perfect Principles and Application Demonstrated 


By Arruur Parsry, 
Professor of Perspective and Miniature Painting, 
Also, by the Same Author, 

THE ART OF MI NIATUKE PAINTING, 

London: Loneman and Co; 
“ The work Sivgests while it teaches; and the future 
artist will owe an obligation to Mr. ’arsey as much for 
and his demon- 
an improved practice of perspective, ag for 
lisart of miniature painting on ivory.”— Atlas, 


ri E COURT MAGAZINE, 


And 
LA BELLE ASSEMBLUI 
The First Volume since the Reducti 


cE 
4 Se 








m of the Paice 

FROM THrReE Sututinas ANO Sixpence to Ha.F-a 

Plates, Price 268. or in 12 Parts, 2s.each, o ket vol. t] Fifth, Sdition, Price 5s el th + sap Nr oe ang ~ One and 

London: GEORGE VirtrurE. 96 ane ate ee a pocket vol, re et 1 ion, Price 5s. clo n, 8. bound in cloth, tecon “ins, besides rigina apers 
= 3 IRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT i 


UBEBS with SARSAPARILLA, &e. 
—STIRLING'S REES? ESSENCE. 
and increasing demand, from th 
highest medical characters, as 
experienced its salubrioas anc 
its great suceess and decided superiority over every other 
preparation yet discovered in the speedy and effectual 
cure of all those diseases of the urinary organs, &e for 
which Balsam Copaivi and Mereurials have hitherto been 
s0 much in use. It contains all the efficacious parts of 
the Cubeb combined with Sarsapar illa, and other approved 
alteratives, which render it invaluable for eradicating 
every disease arising from an impure state of the blood 
It may be taken at any time without danger from cold. 
aud has invariably been fonnd to improve digestion and 
invigorate the whole System. The most delicate female 
May take it with perfect safety, Prepared only by J, w, 
Stirtina. 86, High Street, Whitechapel; from whom it 
can be sent to any part of the world, Upon receiving a 
remittance, in Bottles at 4s. 6d.; 10s.; and 208. each. 
Agents, Barclay, Farringdon Street ; Prout, 226, Strand; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Harvey, 68, Great Surry 
treet, Blackfriars ; Hendehourk, 226, Holborn; Wil- 
loughby, 61, Bishopsgate Without: 
hill; Stradling, Royal 


The great 
te recommendation of the 
wellas patients who have 
1 beneficial effects, proves 


i Exchange Gate; Hamilton, 
Chureh Street, Hackney; Priest, Parliament Street, 
estminster; and may be had of every Medicine Vender 


how serviceable it is for daily reference 
you could ever do without. 
Superscriptions, lists of ambassadors 
of petitions and memorials, and othe 
for intercourse with society,’’- 


RESPONDENT: 
origival and Selected, ov the 
ile; ¢ 
instructive and amusing 


In 4 vols, 18mo, illustrated by Engra 


THE WRITER’S AND STUDENT'S ASSISTANT 


the English I 
lastic, and 
Johnstone, 68, Corn- | W 
variety, aud the Opportanity ot 
cise Notes, interspersed throug 
out, in a familiar Way, the digtj 


“ One of those useful little books Which, having found 


» you wouder that 
This Assistant gives you 
end consuls, foims 
r pieces of iastruction 
-Literary Gazette, 


In 12mo. Price 3s. bound in cloth, t 
The EPISTOLARY GUIDE and ELEGANT COR- | a 
+ containing a great variety of Leiters, | a 
most important passages in c 
as models for imitation, or for a 
perusal, 





alculated equally 


By Cyrus Reppina, Esq. p 
Vingsand Wood-cuts, 
Price 14s. cloth, 


Or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synouyms, p 
Rendering the more Common Words and Phrases in b 
-angnage into the more elegant and scho- 
resenting at one vie 


‘ WwW Select for Objectionable | V 
ords, a choice of the most ap 


propriate from an assorted 
consulting occasional con- | th 
hout the whole ; 
netion between such of the 





lean” in the kingdom, Ask for “Stirling’s Rees, 


Words as are 
Third Edition, 


Tomantly. iu error, used synonymously, 


Three LANDSCAPE VIEWS of the 


press a hope that he has red 


With an introduction MAGAZINE, which the 


time totime, a Song, with N 


should form part of the contents ofthe COURT MA- 
GAZINE, 
> | tocorrespond with the page of the M 


ber 


»y the first Authors of the day, 


BRITISH FEMALE NOBILITY 


Six PORTRAITS, splendidly Engraved on Steel, of the 


SEATS of the 
and Eighteen Coloured FIGURES of 
FEMALE COSTUME. 

In closing this Volume the P 


NOBILITY, 


roprietor ventures to ex- 
eemed the pledge he gave at 
he beginning of the present year, The encouragement 
ffurdea by a considerable increase of sale, the reputation 
ud talents of the Wy ilers who supply the Original Arti- 
les, and the favourable Testimonials of the Public Press, 
re strong evidences of the general merit of the COURT 





Proprietor will spare no expense 
ou the art of letter-w ritiug, useful directious, and forms, to improve still further, in gratitude for the patronage and 
6 support he has received. 
SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA, The Prospectus announcing 


the diminution of price, 
ublished prior to the close of last year, stated that, from 
fusic, composed by the Editor, 


The difficulty of finding a form of Engraving 
agazine, has hitherto 
roved an obstacle to the accomplishment of this promise ; 
ut this obstacle is now overcome, and the ensuing Nam- 
for July, being the First Number of the Ninth 
olume, will contain a Song composed by the Editor, 
The Work is Published Monthly, Price Qs, 6d.; and, as 
'e present Volume can be had, bound up as the First of 


pointing | the New Series, it offers a most available opportunity for 
commeucing. 


E. Cuurton, 26, Holles Street, 





Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 





THE SPECTATOR. 





Second Edition, Price 4s, 
A T 


I O ‘ RAGEDY. 
By Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


In 2 vols. Price 2/. 2s. boards, illustrated by 158 Vignettes, 
from Designs by Stothard and Turner, 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Each Volume may be had separately. 
T. Cape t, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 


Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 31s. 6d. bds. 
IN GHA M; 
OR, THE INCONSISTENT MAN, 
“ My youth hath acted 

Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length, 

Of varied pleasures sweetened in the mixture, 

But tragical in issue.”—Forp 

Smira, Euper, and Co. Cornhill. 


This Day is Published, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps and 
Inscriptions, Price 3/. in cloth boards and lettered, 
RAVELS in NORTHERN GREECE, 
: By Witutam Martin Leake, F.R.S, &e, 
J. Ropwenr, 46, New Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
TRAVELS in the MOREA. 3 vols. 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in ASIA MINOR, 1 vol. 
TOPOGRAPHY of ATHENS, 1 vol. 


THE SEAT OF THE WAR IN SPAIN, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE COURT and CAMP of CARLOS. 
Being the results of a late Tour in the Basque 
Provinces, parts of Catalonia, Arragon, Castile, and 
Estremadura. By Mricnaer Burke Honan, Esq. 
Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square, 


MR. STRANG’S NEW WORK ON GERMANY 
AND THE GERMANS. 
Now Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with exquisite Ilus- 
trations on Stecl, by Watnis and Le Keux, after 
Drawings by Prov, Price 24s, cloth boards, 


1831. 

In a Series of Epistles written during a Tour 

through Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria. With 

Notes on the State of the Belles Lettres, Music, and the 

Fine Arts in these Countries; and Sketches of the most 
eminent Literary Characters. 

By Joun Srrane, Esq. 
Author of “Tales from the German of Hoffman,” &e, 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 





3, St. James’s Square, June 24, 

WORKS OF FICTION, 

This Day Published. 

RITCHIE’S NEW ROMANCE, 
mia Go ft © fF AN. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Interesting even to intensity. [tis a story to haunt, 
to startle, and waylay the reader amidst the shadows of 
asummer evening, and detain him spell-bound till mid- 
night.” — Court Jourzal, 


LEITCH 


II. 
ALLAN CUNNINGIIAM’S NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE, 
B,.O, 82 -D & ©.L.D A N, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“A romance of most powerful interest.” — Carlton 
Chronicle. 
Ill. 
A Fourth Edition, complete in 1 volume, of 
nm OC Or” ioe’. ; 
With a Portrait and numerous [iustrations by George 
Cruikshank, 

“ It is elegant as the Annuals, and infinitely more en- 
tertaining.”’—Dispatch. : 

MR. NEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

PRIORS OF PRAGUE, 

3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Abounds with incidents of every description from the 
most ludicrous to the most tragical. It will no doubt be- 
come very popular.” — Dispatch, 

v 


THE 


MR. AINSLIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bs Pig i Sa ee | - 
CONFESSIONS OF A CAT-HATER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The adventures of this eccentric personage are ex- 
tremely interesting both at home andin the East Indies.” 
~—Dispatch. 


A 
OR THE 


NEW WORK by ARTHUR STANLEY BRIDE, Esq. 
EDRICK, THE SAXON, 
A Tale of the Eleventh Century, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
DEDICATED TO HIS (RACE THE DUKE OF 
WEILINGTON, KG. 


Now Reapy, 
EWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES, 
ConNSISTING OF 
TWENTY-SIX OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF 
THAT CELEBRATED MOORISH 


PALACE, 
THE ALHAMBRA, 
THE ONCE CELEBRATED FORTRESS OF 
GRANADA. 
Drawn on STONE BY 
J.D. HARDING, R. J. LANE, A.R.A. 
ano J. F. LEWIS, 

And coloured in exact imitation of the Original 
Sketches, of which they are perfect fac-similes, aud 
mounted in a Portfolio. 

Price Ten Guineas. 

“The talents of Mr. Harding, Mr. Lane, and Mr. 
Lewis, were never more happily combined than in this 
set of characteristic sketches of Spanish scenery and 
costume.” 

“We have now before us a copy of this work, mounted 
and beautifully coloured, after the original drawings ; 
and it forms altogether a very sweet gallery of Spanish 
scenery, cost and ck ter: whether in the portfolio, 
cr hung round the room, we can hardly fancy a more 
Pleasing companion to the lover of the fine arts.”~ 
Literary Gazette, June 11, 1836. 

A few Early Copies on India Paper, Price 5/. 5s. bi. 

L im; Hopesen and Graves. Printsellers to the 

King, 6, Pall Mall. 


W, GAUCI, 








NEW SERIES of “THE OLD MEN’S TALES.” 
ow Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


N 
FANALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 


A Second Series of the “ Two Old Men's Tales.” 


II. 
NEW WORK BY MR.N. P. WILLIS, 

Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE, 
By the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 

“ These volumes may be placed among the most inte 
resting, exciting, and brilliant of modern times; they 
will be universally read, and enjoyed by all who read 

them.”— New Monthly. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BULWER. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
E N Z 


R E } & Osis 
THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 

“ Distinguished must be the genius which in this day 
can render a novel an object of such deep interest.”— 
Atlas, Vv 

MISS SPICKNEY’S NEW WORK. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OR THE IRON 
A Domestic Srory. 

By Miss Stickney, 
Author of “ The Poetry of Life,” and “ Pictures of 

Private Life.” 
Vv 


HOME, RULE, 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,”’ “ Jacob Faithful,” &e 
Also, by the Same Author, 
KING'S OWN, Second Edition, Revised, 3 
vols. post 8vo, 
THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. Second Edition, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
JACOB FAITHFUL, Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PETER SIMPLE. Third Edition, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
“Captain Marryat appears to us to stand alone among 
the writers of his century in the power of depicting life 
as it is.”"— Spectator. 
“ He that imagined ‘ Peter Simple,’ is a Sea Fielding.” 
Blackwood. 
Saunpers and Orrey. Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


THE 





Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


J ITERARY REMAINS OF THE 
» | LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
With a Notice of his Life by his Son, and Thoughts 
on his Genius and Writings, 
By E. L. Butwer, Esq. M.P. 
And Mr. Serjeant TaLrourp, M.P. 
II 


POETRY AND PIIILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL, 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosophy of Travel, 
By Evwanrp Witson Lanpor, Esq. 


III 
M. PASSAVANT’S TOUR IN ENGLAND. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
TOUR OF A GERMAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND 
N 1831. 

With Notices of Private Galleries, and Remarks 

on the State of Art. 

By M. Passavant. 

“It is a singular fact that, in this writing age, no Eng- 
lish work has yet been attempted which at all embraces 
the general view of Art in England, M, Passavant has 
most ably supplied this deficiency.” 

IV. 
MR. LANDOR’s NEW WORK, 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
PERICLES AND ASPASIA, 
By Wa ter Savage Lanpor, Esq. 

“ Mr. Landor has written nothing finer than this 
work. In understanding, in penetrating thought, he is 
among the greatest writers of modern literature,’— 
Examiner. 


* 
SIR WILLIAM GELL’S LAST WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME, 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
By Sir WictraMm Geir. 
Author of “ Itinerary of Greece,” &c. &e, 
With a new and beautiful Map, constructed expressly for 
this Work by the Author, from a laborious’ survey, in 
which each eminence, rivulet, and bridge is correctly 
noted. Whatever is seen upon the Map is the result of 
actual observation, every object of Antiquity or Topo- 
graphy having been carefully examined. 
“ This very able and standard work is indeed a lasting 
memorial of emineut literary exertion devoted to a sub- 
ject of great importance to a scholar,— Literary Gaz. 


FREDERICK VON SCHLEGEL’S 
ON HISTORY. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 
By Freovericx Von Sca.iecen. 
Translated by J. B. Roperrson, Esq. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 

“The work now before us is doubtlessly a splendid 
production, replete with the soundest and most extensive 
erudition.””—Metropolitan, 

Vv 


LECTURES 


CAPTAIN GLASCOCK’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 
THE NAVAL SERVICE, 
Or, Officer’s Manual forevery Grade in His Majesty’s 
Ships. 

“ This is the first manual for the use of naval officers 
which has appeared in the English language; and we 
are glad to see the ates | bg well supplied,’’— Times, 


Beautifully bound in Silk, with Coloured Plates, 
THE BOOK OF F WE 

| Mrs. Hate. 

“A more lovely, and in some senses, a more instructive 
book could not be published. It is in every respect a 
charming book on acharming subject.”—Monthly Review, 

Also, a Fourth Edition of 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
To which the above is designed as a companion. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street, Haaover Square, 








HE SUN NEWSPAPER. 
TO ADVERTISERS, 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Stamp 
Office Returns, that THE SUN is now the Leading 
Evening Paper, in point of circulation, as the Lists for 
the Months of March and April last will show :— 

SUN 

Globe aud Traveller . 

True Sun and Weekly True Sun... 
Shipping Gazette . cove 

Sun Newspaper, 112, Strand. 

NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

—THE MIRROR, of July 2d, No. 1 of a New 
Volume, will contain an Engraving of Mr. Barry’s Design 
for the New Houses of Parliament, as exhibiting at the 
National Gallery. Price 2d, 

The Volume, comprising the Numbers from January to 
July, is just Published, Price 5s. 6d. 

Joun Limpirp, 143, Strand, Publisher. 





Works under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
D fFusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of July, will be Published, 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LI. 


Ss Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYLOPEDIA, Part XLII. Price 
ls. 6d. Five Volumes are now completed, and may be 
had, uniformly bound in cloth. Price 7s. 6d. each. 

THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. L. con- 
taining Portraits and Memoirs of Scaticrr, Gipson, and 
Penn. Imperial 8vo. Price Qs. 6d. 

London: Cuarixes Knicur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 


3, St. James’s Square, June 24, 
On the 30th will Appear, 
UY i YHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, Nos. VI.—XLIX. 
Contents :— Sir John Walsh’s Contemporary His- 
tory—2. Quarterly Review on French Novels—3. Sierra 
Leone—4, Irish Poor Laws—5. Translations of Faust— 
6. Bribery and Corruption—7,. Discoveries respecting 
Nebule—8. Designs for the New Houses of Parliament 
—9. Protestant Claims to Infallibility—1L0. Willis’s Pen- 
cillings by the Way—11. Domestic Arrangements of the 
Poor~12. French Literature. 
Joun Mackong, St. James’s Square. 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXI. for JULY, 1836, Price ONE SHIL- 
LING; contains—Tours and Detours in Scotland, in the 
Summer of 1836, by a Family Circle—The Questioner, 
a Chaunt; and the Village Church; by Robert Nicoll— 
Principles of Morality of the Society of Friends; by Wil 
liam Howitt—A Blast of the Trumpet against Presbyte- 
rian Intereommuning with Prelatical Malignants — A 
Glance at the Crisis, by the King of the Nether-lands— 
The Beggar's Wallet, No. VII.; the Railroad—Song ; 
by a Border Minstrel— Autobiography of Archibald Plack, 
Esq. late Lord Mayor of London; by John Galt, Esq. 
—Basil Hall’s Schloss Hainfeld—Literary Bulletin—Po- 
litical Register. 
WitiramM Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxin, MARSHALL, and 
Co, London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 


This Day is Published, 6s. No. XX XIII. of the 
( UARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Embellished with a Map, and Four 4to. Plates, 
coloured, and Thirteen Wood-cuts. 

The principal Aarticles in this number are :—Continu- 
ation of the Biographical Memoir of the late Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart.of Ulbster—On Hedge Birds, which are 
more or less destructive to Field and Garden Crops—On 
the Agriculture of the County of Armagh—Retrospect 
or the Corn ‘Trade for the half year preceding May 1836 
—Report on the Geology of the East of Fite Coal-Field 
— And ona new Fir called the Pinus Austriena, or Black 
Fir of Austria, 

Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
CavELt, Strand, London. 





THE NEWEST GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
This Day, in L pocket volume, foolscap 8vo. 16s. with a 
most complete Travelling Map by ARROWSMITH, 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 

ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, 

Including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; descriptive of 
their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural His- 
tory, with numerous Historical Notices. 

By Georce and Perer Anperson, of Inverness. — 

This work is the result of an extensive and familiar 
acquaintance with the Highlands and Islands of Seot- 
land, and the various publications relating to them. The 
authors are constantly resident in the Highlands, aud 
have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of personally visiting 
and examining, and they have purposely inspected almost 
every scene and object described in their work. The de- 
sign of the undertaking is to present a fall, but succinct 
delineation of this part of the kingdom, in a style toter 
esting to the general reasler, but so arranged as to form & 
complete Traveller's Guide. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In Shilling Parts. : 
Dedicated, by Permission, to his Majesty. 
This Day, Part I. Price 1s. 


| (To be completed in 24 Weekly Parts, with numerous 


Portraits, Se.) 
APT. BRENTON’ NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
To the present Time. + 
From official Documents and other authentic Sources. 
A work like the present, from the pen of ao — 
whose whole life has been one of active serviee—w ho! 4 
either borne a part in the memorable scenes, which, 
during the late war, shed such lustle on the British flag 
or has received the details from the lips of other —_ 
guished factors in them; a work, too, which is now PY 
sented to the public at so trifling a cost —will, it Is ~-od 
dently — prefer no ordinary claims to the atte 
tion of every Englishman. 
Henry ) we <a 13, Great Marlborough Street. : 
*,* Orders should be give immediately, to prevem 
disappointment. ins 
London : Printed by Joszpu Crayton, of No.7, wae 
sor Court, Strand; and Published by bim at No. 9, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 








NOTE 





This volume hasavery | 
tight binding and while every — 


effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would 
result in damage 


-- 





